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THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It happens once in a 8 that publishers find their store rooms 
and lofts full of books and no place to put new stock. For this 
reason we are often able to obtain desirable books slightly above 
manufacturing cost. 


We are now offering :— 


THREE BIG BOOK BARGAINS 


NEW FRESH SETS THE LAST EDITIONS 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
A popular survey of agricultural conditions, practices, and ideals in the United 
States and Canada. 

Edited by L. H. BAILEY 


With 100 full-page plates and more than 2000 illustrations in the text. 4 vols. 
Last edition. New York, 1912. 


Published price, half green morocco, $32.00 net. 
Our library price, half green morocco, $16.50 


Published price, cloth binding, $20.00 net subscription. 
Our library price, cloth binding, $14.50 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
By Sir GEORGE GROVE 


Published price, $25.00 net subscription. Our library price, $15.00 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece 
Translated with a commentary by Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 6 vols. Cloth. 
Macmillan Co. 
Published price, $35.00 net. Our library price, $18.50 
Lorin dnagpa™ but a few sets left of this valuable work on the customs, art, 


literature, and history of ancient Greece. It should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every college and school library.) 
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The Concert-Program Exchange 


A Library Necessity 


The Boston Public Library 

The Central Library of Minneapolis 
The Public Library of Cleveland 
The Library of Congress 

The Library Association of Portland 
The Public Library of St. Louis 


are some of our prominent subscribers who have found 


THE CONCERT-PROGRAM EXCHANGE /ndispensable. 


You will, too. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 
22-24 West 38th Street New York City 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents Addi 


tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
$2 per annur Price to foreigr ntrics s per 

Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St 


E.ntered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as sec 


3. Marcu, 1916 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
] page, $20; half ge, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 
$4 St al rates ¢ < s for three, six or twelve 
sert ns ( lass ¢ vertis x ter cents per 
rie Name and address in « er «directory, $1 per 
e pe y 
New Y ork R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas Fremont Rider, Se« 
und class matter. Copyright, 1915, by R. R. Bowker ¢ 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 


LISTS OF MATERIAL WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED FREE OR 
AT SMALL COST. By Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School, Charleston. Paper, 25 cents. 


“The aim in compiling this list has been to provide for small and medium 
sized libraries a selected list of material which will prove of use in supple- 
menting at small expense the books and magazines already on the shelves. 
It is hoped that it will also be found useful by teachers, especially by those 
who have not access to a public library."—E-xtract from Preface. 

A large part of the material listed can be had by libraries free for the ask- 
ing from the publishers. The balance is obtainable for from five to fifty cents. 
Geography is not included because a list on this subject, by Miss Booth, has 
already been issued by the A. L. A, Publishing Board. The present list includes 
material on Sociology (Practically covering all subjects in the 300-class of the 
Decimal Classification); Ethics, Psychology, Religion; Education; Science; 
Public health and sanitation; Engineering, Business, Occupation; Agriculture; 
Home Economics; Fine Arts; Literature; History. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Congress. Paper, 50 
cents. 
“The tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death has seemed to offer to the Drama 
League of America an opportunity to extend still further the newly awakened 
interest in the works of the world’s greatest poet, and this Brief Guide has 
been urdertaken at their request. Its object is to provide information concern- 
ing the variou. editions of Shakespeare’s writings, and to point out at least a 
few of the biographies, commentaries and criticisms which have contributed to 
our knowledge of the poet and his work.”—From Prefatory Note. 


COLLECTION OF SOCIAL SURVEY MATERIAL. By Florence R. 
Curtis, University of Illinois Library School. Paper, 10 cents. 
An outline giving a suggestion as to the material for a social survey which 
may be gathered and filed by the local library. These headings, transferred to 
a vertical file, will systematize and make very much easier the collecting and 
making available of social service material. 


BINDING FOR LIBRARIES. Suggestions prepared by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Bookbinding. (Library Handbook 5 entirely rewritten and 
enlarged.) Paper, 15 cents. 

Includes Specifications for (1) periodicals much used; (2) periodicals not 


much used; (3) fiction and juveniles; (4) reference books; How to tell a well- 
bound book; ete. Bibliography appended. 
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Are You Using Book-Finish 


abrikoid 
IT WILL SAVE YOUR TIME AND MONEY 


Expert Effort On Our Part FHias Produced RBook-Finish 
Fabrikoid, A Leather Substitute That Wears Like 
Real Leather. Nothing Like it Ever Before Made For Rindery 
Purposes. 


ECONOMY — Every Inch Uniform—No Waste. 


CONVENIENCE — Shipped In Handy Rolls Of Sixty Yards, Thirty-six 
and Forty Inches Wide. Cuts Well On Paper Machine, And Regular 
Cloth Cutting Machine. 


PLIABILITY — Not Too Hard For Bending Joints. Nor Too Soft To 
Work Right in Casing Machine. 


STAMPING — Works Exactly Like Real Leather. Slightly Hotter Die 


Advised. 
PASTING — Same Method. Same Glue or Paste As For Leather. 
WATERPROOF No Soiled, Mussed Copies. 


VERMIN PROOF — No Odor—No Sticky Or Oily Feel. 


DURABILITY Superior To Any Artificial Leathers Or Cloth Binding 
Material. Wears Equal to Real Leather. Tests Prove This To Be So. 


APPEARANCE — Quality Is That Of Genuine Leather. 


LABOR SAVING 


ENDORSED And Used By Many Of The Largest Binderies And Libraries 


Sample of Book-Finish on Request 


Dupont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Works: Canadian Factory and Office: 
Newburgh, New York Toronto 
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LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many times they may be inserted in machine. 

Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine : 

TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from one to 
the other. 


Write today for full information to 


| THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
| Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
‘bil H IGG INS’ { PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
‘= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE ULUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 


Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaches: Chicago and London 271: Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS ATTENTION! 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY CLEANING 


By the LANG METHOD with Special Devices and Appliances 
Economical, Expeditious, Thorough, No Disarrangement of Books 
READ THIS COMMENDATION: 


\ir. W. W. Lana, 


Dear Sir 
I desire to express to you our satisfaction with the portion your library cleaning 
apparatus which we recently installed in our department. While ordinary vacuum 


cleaning is not a new method yet by the introduction of your special devices for handling 
books and by the use of special brushes for applying the vacuum, the entire procedure 
; has been so revolutionized that library cleaning has been reduced to its lowest terms 
both in the quality and quantity of the work accomplished. 

The apparatus and the method are precisely as you represented to us and I shall 
be glad to give further endorsement to any librarians who may wish more details. 


Very truly yours, (Signed) R. W. TOWER, 


} Curator of Books and Publications, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Originator and Inventor 
237 LEXINGTON AVE. - ° NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Barrett Torsion Binders 
Are Built to Wear 
(They are made carefully from the 
Fi best materials obtainable, by men who 
take pride in their work. 
q You can be certain that anything 
bearing the name of “Barrerr”’ is 
good. 
| Q Whether the covering is the 


highest grade morocco, or an inex- 

pensive cloth, the workmanship is the 

same. Write for our ‘‘ Book of Reading Room 
Supplies and a sample binder 


The Barrett Bindery Company 
own 736 Federal Street, Chicago 


“GRADE RUSKIN” BINDER 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Piace, New York. 


Our New 


Clearance Catalogue 


Now Ready 
Sent Only on Request 


Issued in a New Form 
Contains Over 750 Titles 
Every Title Briefly Described 


In so great a number of books, taken from the overstock of the largest whole- 
sale dealers in the books of all publishers, you will surely find some you will 
want. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
354 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK at Twenty-Sixth Street 
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Tue plan for co-ordination in specializa- 
tion prepared for the American Library 
Institute by Prof. E. C. Richardson, now 
its president, seems especially practical be- 
cause, while it is comprehensive and ideal 
in its ultimates, it can be entered upon 
piecemeal, so that any part undertaken by 
any one library will with proper foresight 
become an integral portion of the larger 
plan. Most of the great schemes have 
failed because they were so big and so ideal 
as to be discouraging for the present, and 
thus many have been left for revival in the 
library millennium. So much library in- 
terest is now centered in specialization and 
Mr. Lee’s scheme of sponsors for knowl- 
edge, that Prof. Richardson’s plan has a 
special timeliness. What he is doing at 
Princeton is an illustration of what can 
be done in the near future by prevision 
and co-operation. In brief, he  pro- 
poses that the important libraries which 
have or may develop specialties in collec- 
tion, in bibliography, or in administration, 
shall come into such consultation and co- 
ordination with each other as to make an 
integral system, which will avoid the waste 
of duplication and put the riches of each at 
the service of all. In this field even the 
small library can do its part, for if a local 
library develops a good collection of local 
history and other local data, the largest 
library may take this fact into its scheme 
and be able to refer scholars and readers 
to the local library for such local informa- 
tion. Such a plan may serve the secondary 
purpose of giving the American Library 
Institute something to do and some reason 
for continuing existence, although it is by 
no means evident that it may not be 
as well carried out through the Council or 
through some special committee as part of 
A. L. A. work. The proposition to increase 
the membership of the Institute to 200 might, 
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we fear, result in making the A. L. I. and 
the A. L. A. rival bodies and give up alto- 
gether the original scheme of the Institute. 


One of the many committees for foreign 
war relief, the Belgian Scholarship Com- 
mittee, now makes a special appeal to libra- 
rians in a proposal with which all must 
sympathize. This is that at the close of 
the war we should be ready to give our 
aid in rehabilitating Belgian libraries, espe- 
cially those of the universities, by sending 
books, notably those relative to America 
and presenting American ideals, which can 
be made of service to the Belgium of the 
future. In the whole course of the war no 
country has more appealed to world sym- 
pathy that little Belgium, and we are sure 
that American librarians will be glad to do 
their part in co-operating with their Bel- 
gian brethren in the way proposed. When 
the State Library at Albany was destroyed 
by fire, American libraries spontaneously 
came to its assistance by donations of books, 
now forming a substantial part of the new 
library which has risen phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old. The precedent may well 
be applied in the foreign field. It is not 
proposed that books be sent now, but that 
lists should be made now of books which 
could be sent later. The only objection to 
this is that lists made now may prevent 
desirable disposition of some of the books 
meantime, and perhaps the better way will 
be for libraries to indicate to the commit 
tee, whose promoter and secretary is Dr. 
George Sarton, 309 Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. C., their willingness to 
contribute when called upon. We hope in- 
dividual libraries will in some way respond 
promptly to the appeal so that our sym- 
pathy with Belgium may be made manifest 
in this as in other ways. 
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Tue library development of Canada goes 
on despite the demands and embarrassments 
of the war, though necessarily it must be 
slowed down. Few Americans on this side 
of the border realize how much progress 
has been made in the province of Ontario, 
which is at once the Massachusetts and 
New York of the Canadian provinces, espe- 
cially in library development—thanks in 
good part to the energy of the inspector 
of public libraries of the province, Walter 
R. Nursey. In Ontario all public libraries, 
that is, those which have received govern- 
mental aid on the basis of actual work, are 
co-ordinated in a general governmental sys- 
tem. Of these no less than 409 are already 
in being, and though many of them are 
small, they are the germs of great poten- 
tiality in the future. In the other nine 
provinces of the Dominion public libraries 
are few, probably not more than 30 in all, 
but the library system is pieced out by libra- 
ries which are the gifts of private persons 
—Mr. Carnegie leading the list—and by the 
libraries of institutions. Montreal will pres- 
ently rival Toronto by the development of 


a municipal library system of the first order, 
and it is to be hoped that the province of 
Quebec, of which Montreal is the capital, 
may after awhile enter the race with On- 
tario in library progress. The American 
Library Association has always desired that 
Canadian libraries should be considered an 
integral part of the American library sys- 
tem, has already held two conferences in 
Canada, has one Canadian on its list of past 
presidents, and has representation on its 
Council and committees at least propor- 
tionate to Canadian interests and activities 
in its work. The proposal that one of the 
vice-presidents in the next administration 
should be from Canada is certainly not un- 
welcome to any of the members from “the 
States.” 

CATALOGING is a division of library work 
which sometimes seems as polemic a field 
as religion, but on the whole there is a 
decided tendency toward standardization 
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and agreement. The several recent books 
on the subject, as those of Mr. Bishop, 
Miss Fellows and Miss Hitchler, are not, 
however, in full agreement, and Miss 
Hitchler’s book has been the subject of 
considerable question in library circles, 
although it appeared as a publication of the 
American Library Association, and there- 
fore has the imprimatur of standard author- 
ity. Some of the criticisms seem to be not 
without foundation, and they are at least 
useful in opening the way to new discus- 
sion, which will clarify practice on certain 
points. It is to be hoped that from such 
discussion, whether in print or by a round 
table in the cataloging section, books like 
these may profit, so that as opportunity 
comes for their revision and re-issue they 
may be as free as possible from critica! 
objection, and the cataloging novice and 
the librarian of the small library may not 
be bewildered by the confusion of tongues. 


As we go to press, word comes of the 
death of the veteran John Thomson, whose 
name for nearly a quarter of a century has 
to the library profession represented Phila- 
delphia and has to Philadelphia represented 
effective librarianship. His portrait and 
an appreciation from a near friend must be 
deferred till the April number, but we must 
at once express the large sorrow of the 
profession and the closer sorrow of many 
intimate friends in the loss of one who will 
never be forgotten by those who knew him. 
He was known in so many fields of scholar- 
ship and work that it is impossible in a 
brief paragraph to suggest his career. But 
next to his general library work, that for 
the blind was a distinctive feature of his 
life interest. One of those who came to 


us from England in middle life, he be- 


came a thorough American, and his devo- 
tion to the American ideal of the free 
public library has been worked out in the 
great institution in Philadelphia from the 
days of its modest beginnings. The meet- 
ing at Atlantic City will be clouded by the 


remembrance of his loss. 
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THE A. L. I. PLAN OF CO-OPERATION 
BY SPECIALIZATION* 


Dr. i. ¢ RiIcH 


Tue A. L. I. plan for co-operation starts 
from the standpoint of specialization in 
learning. It proposes that certain libra- 


adopt certain special- 
undertake one or ail 


ries shall definitely 


engage t 


ties and 
of the following matters: 

(1) To build up in these lines, 

(2) To prepare and publish a joint list 
of each specialty adopted, 

(3) To prepare or secure printed cards 
of all books in these lines which are 
likely to be found in many libraries and 
which are not to be had in the Library 
of Congress or other published cards, 

(4) To analyze and publish cumulated, 
short-title catalog of all books in the 
collection which call for analysis, 

(5) To be responsible for either: 

(a) Lending to other libraries, or 
(b) Indicating on request some library 
from which copy can be borrowed, or 
(c) In case of unique works, or works 
forbid lending 
copies, to provide or secure photo- 
stat copies for lending, 

(6) To be responsible for having type- 
written or photostat extracts made 
from these books, and, when practi- 
cable, for having researches made in 
the subject, for reasonable compensa- 
tion, according to the sponsorship idea 
of the special librarians, 

(7) To be responsible for an effort to 
organize the libraries having like spe- 
cialties so as to secure that there shall 
be at least one reference copy and one 
lending copy (either original or copy) 
of all books on the subject in each of 
seven localities of the United States. 

The bottom idea of this plan is to pro- 

duce something concrete, however small, 
which shall be a contribution towards the 
recognized co-operation problems and in the 
methods, instead of waiting 
longer for regional libraries or endowed 


so rare as to any 


recognized 


*Discussed at the meeting of the American Library 
Institute at Atlantic City, March 4, 1916. 


ARDSON, 


undertake them. 
nothing new about the plan except 
slight emphasis on specialization and the 
gathering together in one, of the several 
familiar clements of the co-operation prob- 


foundation to 
for a 


lem—building up, cataloging, inter-li rary 
loan, reference sponsorship. 

Not all the functions will necessarily be 
undertaken by one library, nor will they 
necessarily be wholly uniform in method 
for but the points 
towards narrowing the field of specialty and 
performing all the functions, rather than 
doing less for a bigger subject, and it looks 
towards methods for 
formity within certain limits. 

To make this matter concrete, it may be 
said that the Princeton University Library 
has chosen collections of standard English 
drama commonly mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphies: (1) it has acquired all but about ten 
and 1s prepared to purchase or photostat 
most or all of the remainder; (2) it has 
prepared titles for a joint list; (3) it will 
prepare or secure printed cards for all those 
which cannot be had in the Library of 
Congress cards; (4) it has analyzed and 
prepared short-title references for a title- 
a-bar cumulated list, and it will insert in 
this list analyticals for the other collections 
as fast as they can be had by purchase or 


publication, 


recommending uni- 


borrowing from other libraries; (5) it will 
be responsible for either lending these to 
other libraries, or, if they are in too much 
demand at home for lending, will secure 
from some smaller library use of its copy 


for lending, or, in some cases of rarity, 
it will provide a photostat copy for lending; 
(6) it 
references by typew riter or photostat, and, 
limited for 


for reasonable 


will be responsible for ex pying of 


earches 
when 
are carefully defined so 


ina way, having re 
made 
hese re 


compensation, 


earches 


that they can be assigned to someone with 
ut too much overhead work on the part of 
the reference librarian; (7) it will attempt 
there 


to secure that chall be at least one 
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reference and one lending copy of all books 
in this field in each of seven regions of the 
United States. 

This library can very well afford to un- 
dertake several other small things imme- 
diately, and look forward to undertaking 
several more on a considerable scale later; 
e. g., it could undertake (1) Cruikshank- 
iana, (2) editions of Horace before the year 
1800, (3) editions of Virgil before 1800, 
(4) catalogs of manuscripts—perhaps of 
all the literature of ancient books and writ- 
ings, or even all the literature of books and 
writing, except special bibliographies; (5) 
classical Festschriften, (6) mathematical 
Festschriften. It could undoubtedly under- 
take (7) some aspects of international law, 
and later probably, (8) the literature of 
railway finance, (9) the Bannatyne Club, 
and later, many similar clubs. On all of 
these matters, this library is already exer- 
cising some of the functions named, and it 
will necessarily do much work on all of 
them for its own use. In many cases, the 
work will be done anyway in such way that 
it will serve the uses of other libraries. It 
will not be hard to systematize the work so 
as to secure nearly all the points aimed at, 
and it will be very thoroughly justified for 
any additional expense, incurred by adapt- 
ing to general use, if as many as two or 
three other libraries adopt specialties of 
equal scope. 

It is recognized in this plan that a na- 
tional library with sublibraries or deposi- 
tories in each of six or more localities or an 
endowed system of regional libraries or an 
endowed foundation for co-ordinating the 
common interests of libraries in several 
localities would be a far and away better 
solution for the recognized problems and 
that something of this kind is the inevitable 
final solution. It is recognized, farther, 
that some libraries may be reluctant or un- 
able to co-operate by checking up a large 
number of joint catalogs on account of 
time cost. Nevertheless, something is bet- 
ter than nothing: there has already been too 
much waiting for a solution on a large 
scale. The more libraries willing to co- 
operate, either by undertaking a specialty 
or by aiding with check lists and loan, the 
better, but even a few will be a positive con- 
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tribution in which every stroke of work 
counts and many librarians welcome every 
joint list as doing for their libraries more 
than they do for it. 

The plan recognizes again that many 
contributions are being made by other agen- 
cies and it does not assume to direct or 
make pretension to incorporate these ef- 
forts, but it contemplates noting such mat- 
ters in its publications and taking account 
of them in applying the plan to other mat- 
ters. These other efforts include the spon- 
sorship movement among special libraries, 
the American Historical Association joint 
list of collections, the A. L. A. periodical 
cards, the printed cards of the Library of 
Congress and the John Crerar Library, etc., 
etc. The plan simply means that the A.L.I. 
will try to get some more useful systematic 
contributions. 

The plan does not aim to prescribe the 
exact form of publication, but recommends 
uniformity within certain limits as the re- 
sult of library experiment. It was a good 
many years ago that Mr. Dana pointed out 
that the essentials of a cataloging entry 
could be confined to a single type-bar of 
right length to be printed on standard cata- 
loging card. Much experiment since then 
has shown that the 29-em bar was in fact 
practical for full title and called for by size 
of standard card. Experiment has shown 
farther that in using a long-line title, quick- 
ress and legibility are better served by a 
finer type with a rather broad spacing to 
guide the eye clearly than a larger type 
with less spacing; ¢.g., an 8-point line un- 
leaded is actually less legible in ordinary 
reference than a 5'4-point on an 8-point 
body, while the latter also gives an in- 
creased number of letters to the bar. It 
has been recommended that a 10-point, 29- 
em bar should be adopted for the text of 
these proceedings, and a 5'4-point on an 8- 
point body for any titles printed in the title- 
a-bar form in the proceedings. If adopted 
for this purpose it would doubtless be rec- 
ommended for cumulated catalogs. This 
matter will be discussed by the Board—per- 
haps by the Institute—and a general recom- 
mendation made, but it is likely that the 
same flexibility can be admitted as in the 
form of printed cards. 
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It is coming rapidly to be recognized that 
the invention of the linotype machine and 
the photostat has radically changed the old 
premises as to cataloging, and still more the 
premises as to inter-library co-operation. 
Through the mere fact that type can be kept 
set up and in a form which can be handled 
with much the readiness of a card in the 
card catalog, printed catalogs and cumula- 
tive indexes, which are the essentials for 
inter-library co-operation, have been made 


possible. The photostat has likewise revo- 
lutionized methods of copying 1eferences 
and reprinting rare books and manuscripts, 
and has shown itself capable of making 
revolutionary improvements in methods of 
cataloging for inter-library purposes. The 
A. L. I. plan aims to utilize modern methods 
to make real the methods of co-operation 
which considerations of economy have 
hitherto seemed to make unpractical of 
realization. 


BOOKS FOR MEN* 


»y Henry N. Sansorn, Secretary and Organizer for the Public Library Commission 


of Indiana 


“Books for men,” chosen as a subject for 
discussion, seems in itself an admission 
that our public libraries are far from in- 
teresting men as we should like. A de- 
cidedly bookish male friend of mine, who 
is a state insurance agent and who visits 
almost every town in Indiana, tells me that 
he, while waiting for trains, always visits 
the public library of a town, and that in- 
variably he finds there a few school chil- 
dren, a few younger children, and a very few 
adult females, but never any men. Although 
it would be very easy, and fairly accurate, 
to meet his insinuations with the sugges- 
tions that the men read the books which 
the women and children take home from 
the library, it would be the height of folly 
for us to maintain that the books of a 
public library—certainly a town or village 
library—reach anywhere nearly so many 
men as they do women and children. Too 
many of our libraries select their books, 
unconsciously, as a rule, almost wholly for 
women and children; or at best for the 
very small majority of men whose tastes 
are primarily literary or artistic. A little 
over a year ago I was twice called to a 
city by the commercial club to help dis- 
cover why the library of the city was not 
reaching the men and the working classes 
as well as the highly cultivated class of 
inhabitants of which this city had more 


*Being notes for a round table talk made at the 
Summer Conference of Librarians at Madison, Wis., 
luly 26, 1915s. 


than the average number. One very evi- 
dent reason of this condition was the 
fact that the library had an unusually 
fine collection of books on art, belles 
lettres, and philosophy —but almost no 
books on useful arts, sociology, or science, 
although the city had several large manu- 
facturing plants. The books had been 
bought for the purely bookish part of the 
community. I do not wish to be under- 
stood to imply that men will not read art, 
poetry, or philosophy; in fact, I am not 
sure that men are not the greater readers 
of these classes of literature, but I do mean 
that a larger number of men are interested 
in science, useful arts and sociology, and 
that the individual man who will not read 
“North of Boston” or “Crack o’ dawn,” 
may be an eager reader of “Pan-German- 
ism,” a book on the submarine, or Bailey’s 
“Fruit-growing.” These books deal with 
the evident actualities rather than the in- 
visible spirit of life, and so appeal more to 
the average person. 

Since we have seen fit to separate men 
and women, we seem forced to discover 
some psychological differences between 
men and women which make their reading 
tastes different. 

Judging from the facts that more women 
than men attend the serious dramatic pro- 
ductions, attend church, play some musical 
instrument, study art, and do settlement 
work, it is probably safe to repeat what 
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everyone says, that women are more emo- 
tional, certainly more sentimental, than men. 
If this is true, then we naturally expect 
women to read more or at least different 
fiction, more poetry, and more literature 
devoted to alleviating undesirable social 
conditions. But some librarian says: “It 
is the women and not the men in my town 
who want books on eugenics, world politics, 
history, economics, industrial education.” 
Unquestionably this is true in many towns, 
but it perhaps indicates a difference rather 
than a similarity between men and women. 
The average woman—not the specially 
college trained woman—reads these books 
because her club is studying the subject 
or because she feels that she should know 
something of these subjects to attain her 
desired goal of intellectual breadth and 
culture. A man, I believe—the average 
man—when he reads these books, does so 
because the subject itself interests him. 
The saying is that a man loves a woman, 
but that a woman loves love. In the same 
way, we will say that a man gets informa- 
tion because he loves the subject, but a 
woman gets information because she loves 
to have information. One other psycholog- 
ical difference, at least, I believe we can 
make; and that is that women are more 
interested in mental vivisection than are 
men, at least in psychological studies that 
tend to the morbid, the abnormal, or the 
degenerate. Undine Spragg, or “Jude the 
obscure,” are more attractive to women 
than to the ordinary man novel reader. 
Such novelists as Edith Wharton, Marga- 
ret Deland, Alice Brown, will appeal to 
fewer men than women. Men do not ob- 
ject to psychology if it depicts men and 
women who are optimistic, and morally on 
the upward path in life. The characters 
may be criminals, degenerates, or undesir- 
ables of any kind, as long as the chief 
interest is in their strong, good, healthy 
characteristics. Bret Harte, John Fox, 
Norman Duncan, Ralph Connor, or Henry 
Knibbs in his “Sundown Slim,” interest a 
man of untrained literary taste as George 
Meredith, Eden Phillpotts, or Thomas 
Hardy will not. Bearing in mind, then, 
this greater emotional nature of woman 
and her conscientious desire for culture on 
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general principles, we are ready to think 
about reading that will appeal to the mas- 
culine mind. 

Before considering, however, the adapta- 
bility of individual books or classes of 
books to the needs and tastes of the male 
reader, it seems necessary first to classify 
men as readers. When we speak of “books 
for men,” do we mean laboring men, busi- 
ness men, professional men, or gentlemen 
of leisure? Certainly it is improbable that 
all classes of men will get benefit or amuse- 
ment from the same classes of books; if, 
indeed, we concede that every class of men 
reads books or even that all men should 
read books. It is commonly taken for 
granted these days that the reading habit 
is a virtue or at least a desirable habit. 
There is, nevertheless, opportunity for 
strong argument against the assumption 
that all should become readers. We have 
allowed too many people to feel that to 
read anything and to “just love books” is 
a mark of superiority. If you hunt up the 
figures for the circulation of the Woman's 
World, the Saturday Evening Post, or a 
dozen other periodicals, you will realize 
that the American people are the greatest 
readers in the world. Commercial publish- 
ing has made us a nation of readers, but 
not proportionately a nation of thinkers. 
With many, reading is a pernicious vice. 
The old New England farmer, quoted in 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Memories,” was in 
a measure right when he said, “We don’t 
want no public library; reading rots the 
mind.” Unless we can make our reading— 
at least a good part of it—a stimulation to 

-thought, we had better not read. 

In spite of this digression, let us come 
to the consideration of our classification of 
men. In any community, the greatest num- 
ber of men are laborers or business men; 
the professional men and the gentlemen of 
leisure comprise only a small proportion of 
the male population. If these men read at 
all, they read for information, recreation, 
or what is akin to both of the others— 
inspiration; and all three of these may be 
the result of any one of these as a purpose. 
Except where the reader is merely after 
definite facts as facts, it is next to impos- 
sible to separate these three motives. 
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In considering reading for the man who 
works with his hands, one at once is taken 
with the idea of supplying this man with 
books devoted to his own line of work— 
books that will make him a better workman 
at his craft. Admitting at once that every 
important industry in any community shall 
be represented in the library by at least 
a few of the best books on that industry, 
one will have to admit as quickly that such 
books will not hold a man as a permanent 
user of the library. At best they can be 
used as means of attracting the man’s at- 
tention. None but the exceptionally am- 
bitious man will de interested in reading 
extensively about his trade. The Grand 
Rapids Public Library has a large and val 
uable collection of books on furniture, but 
in answer to my inquiry, Mr. Ranck once 
told me that few except the designers or 
foremen used the books. Very often the 
manual or unskilled worker wishes book 
that take him away from his occupation 
rather than those that continue to keep it 
in his mind. What is true of the laboring 
man is to a less degree true of the business 
and professional man. A live business man, 
however, will read much more on his own 
vocation or on business methods in general 
than will the laborer; and the lawyer or 
doctor of very necessity must read pro- 
fessional literature. 

Jooks on business the library can and 
must have. It must be ready to serve the 
business man at any time and ready to 
ask the help of the business man. Nothing 
can do more to convince the men of a 
town that the library is something more 
than a feminized institution than to have 
material which will be of use to them, and 
then to get the men to use this material. 

In buying vocational literature for a 
public library, one must take particular 
thoucht that the books purchased are not 
above the heads of the men one wishes to 
read them. Very likely the best book on 
any subject may not be the best book for 
the librarian’s purpose, for it may be so 
technical or so assuming of educational 
background that the ordinary workman will 
find himself beyond his depth. I believe 
that this is a serious mistake, too often 
made by librarians in choosing books in 
these vocational and business classes. 
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One possible collateral use of books of 
‘his nature should be realized by every h- 
brarian. It will often be found that what 
is vocational reading for one man 1s avo- 
cational reading for another. The farmer 
among your rural borrowers may not care 
to read your book on raising small fruits, 
but the banker who has a place on the edge 
of town may find it intensely interesting. 
One of the best ways to get a man inter- 
ested in the books of a library is to find 

t what his hobby is—whether it be golf, 
ardening, dogs, stamp collecting, or what 

t. 

When the library attempts to supply 
professional literature for lawyers and 
physicians, it attempts what is virtually 
impossible. All that a library can do in a 
small city or town is to care for the libra 
ries of the local bar and medical associa 
tions. Many small libraries do this very 
successfully, and I believe gain much from 
the added interest which these two pro 
fessions take in the library. 

If, then, the libraries cannot hope to hold 
men permanently as readcrs through voca 
tional and professional literature what kind 
of books will men read; and may the 
library with dignity and proper idealism 


ive these book 

It is probably as true of the male un 
trained reader as of the untrained female 
reader that the 
have to select most of the books read, and 
on the ability of the librarian to make 
a happy and fitting choice will depend 
whether the reader becomes a _ constant 
user of the library. Such selection is not 
always direct, but what is even a more 
delicate problem, indirect through the chil- 
dren sent to the library to bring home 
something for father to read. 

As a general statement, it can safely be 
said that men will read heavier and more 
serious books than women. An examina 
tion of a single copy of the periodical 
which I consider the almost faultless an- 
swer to the question of what the average 
American man will read—I mean the Sat- 
urday Evening Post—will prove this. If 
we compare this journal with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, we shall see pretty well the 
differences between the men and women 
who make the great majority of American 
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readers. There are no other periodicals 
published that feel, as do these two, so 
constantly and so successfully the pulse of 
the public. It seems as if every man and 
boy in the country reads the Post regularly. 
The last number of the Post, for example, 
has an article, “A billion-dollar business,” 
an account of Uncle Sam’s war orders, 
“Pounds vs. Marks”—the “Battle of giant 
banks,” “Your porter,” “Walking with 
Samuel,” about buying army horses, “Boy- 
cotts vs. bayonets,” by Norman Angell, and 
crisp, short editorials on timely topics and 
several interesting middle-class _ stories. 
Sometimes there are also popular and hack- 
neyed articles of travel and description. 

As fction readers, men do not as a rule 
care for subtle character studies as such, 
though they will read them if there are the 
proper elements of adventure, success, or 
romance, as in Joseph Covrad or Kipling. 
However, it will not be possible to start 
the non-reading man with these authors. 
As subjects for fiction, big business, the 
sea, the West, any adventure, love in its 
fiercer and more elemental phases, and 
mystery and detection of crime, are favor- 
ites. Sentimental love stories are for wo- 
men. A few good writers of fiction that 
occur as examples of authors covering 
these subjects are: Arnold Bennett, Conan 
Doyle, G. K. Chesterton, E. P. Oppenheim, 
Rider Haggard, Anna Katherine Green, 
for mystery and detective stories. 

Norman Duncan, Ralph Connor, John 
Fox, Jack London, Zane Grey, Francis 
Lynde, Frank Spearman, Stewart Edward 
White, for out-door adventure, and stories 
of bravery and elemental strength. 

Marion Crawford, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Anthony Hope, Stanley J. Weyman, for 
romance often founded on history. 

Arnold Bennett, George Birmingham, O. 
Henry, Wm. Wymarck Jacobs, Joseph C. 
Lincoln, William J. Locke, H. G. Wells, 
for humorous studies of life. 

Joseph Conrad and Wm. W. Jacobs and 
Morgan Robertson for the sea. 

O. Henry, Booth Tarkington, H. G. 
Wells, for pictures of society. 

Zane Grey, Henry K. Knibbs, Owen Wis- 
ter, as examples of writers of western 
stories. 

Frank Norris, for big business. 
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This list has not included classic or the 
older novelists, as Bret Harte, Poe, Mar- 
ryat, Cooper, Scott, who will appeal to men 
after the reading habit is partly formed. 

Travel, next to fiction, is perhaps the 
most popular subject with men. The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine is always en- 
joyed, and is an indication of the popularity 
of such literature. Arctic exploration, 
hunting and exploration, voyages, and de- 
scription of the peculiar social life and cus- 
toms of foreign peoples, are favorite sub- 
jects. Men do not care, as a rule, for 
travel books that give description of build- 
ings, art collections, or are written in a 
consciously literary style; as Edith Whar- 
ton’s “Motor flight through France,” or 
Howell’s “Spanish travels,” or Lucas’s 
“Wanderer in Florence.” 

A few books that have proved popular, 
are: 

Franck. “Vagabond journey around the 
world.” 

Slocum. “Sailing alone around the 
world.” 

London. “Cruise of the Snark.” 

Borup. “A tenderfoot with Peary.” 

Conrad. “Mirror of the sea.” 

Collier. “England and the English.” 

“Germany and the Germans.” 
“The West in the East.” 

Ross. “The changing Chinese.” 

Bennett. “Your United States.” 

Brooks. “As others see us.” 

Flandrau. “Viva Mexico!” 

White, Stewart Edward. (Any of his 
books. ) 

Biography is also a popular subject with 
men. Confidentially, I will whisper in the 
ears of the lady librarians present that men 
are fully as fond of gossip as women, and 
that gossipy autobiographies, especially 
those confessing weaknesses of the flesh, are 
“as good as a novel” for any man. I once 
found that the Countess of Eppinghoven’s 
“Secret memoirs of the Kaiser and Kai- 
serin” was in constant demand by men. 
Casanova, Cellini, and even George Moore’s 
literary “Ave,” “Salve,” “Vale,” will ap- 
peal to men for this reason. Men of action 
are also popular subjects for biography. 
Napoleon, Bismarck, Grant, Wellington, 
Henry M. Stanley, are good examples. 

As the Saturday Evening Post sugges's, 
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social questions, as labor, commerce, big 
business, politics when popularly treated, 
are interesting. Such books as Carleton’s 
“One way out’; Irvine’s “From the bottom 
up”; “Steiner’s “On the trail of the immi- 
grant”; Wilson’s “New freedom”; Weyle’s 
“New democracy”; Brook’s “Socialism” ; 
Howe’s “The American city,” will appeal 
to men of varying degrees of education and 
intellectuality. 

Philosophy is, of course, for the more 
cultured, but probably it appeals to more 
men than women. Bergson, Eucken, Tyr- 
rell, James, Figges as in “Christianity at 
the cross roads,’ and Bouck White, are 
instances. Books on the occult also, as 
those by Sir Oliver Lodge, will always find 
readers. 

Poetry, too, can maintain its position on 
the shelves of the men’s section. John 
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Masefield, Robert W. Service, William 
Drummond, Vachell Lindsay, can be placed 
here with success. 

To make a long story no longer, we may 
consider that although men as a whole pre- 
fer, perhaps, travel, biography, and sociol- 
ogy, there is almost no class in which books 
cannot be found which they will read. The 
secret of getting men to read is to know 
men, to realize what it is in their magazines 
that they like, and to find the particular 
hobbies of individuals. An alert librarian, 
by inadvertently calling attention to a 
book, can often get a man to take it. Men, 
like women, like to be or at least to seem 
well informed, and often our weaknesses 
and vanities are the vulnerable spots 
through which enter the instruments that 
will prove destructive to our ignorance and 
narrowness. 


FICTION* 


the 125th Strect Branch, New York 


Public Library. 


Tue year 19— had been a very hard one 
on books, especially on those leading the 
busy life of a public library book. Worn 
out by old age and overwork, many of 
them perished, so that a large number of 
book-souls found themselves one morning 
in the great council chamber across the 
Styx, gathered there to await the decision 
of the judge. There was considerable 
nervousness among the books, for it was 
rumored that the judge this year was a 
new one, and that he would hold each 
book to a strict account for its life-time 
spent upon the earth. The days when a 
book might trust in its grace and charm 
of style were long past. This year each 
book would have to give evidence, not only 
of the actual number of times it had been 
read during its earthly life, but would also 
have to show just what facts each reader 
had carried away with him after finishing 
its perusal. And upon the evidence thus 
presented would depend the future career 
of the book—its consignment to oblivion, 
or its resuscitation in a new and better 


*Read at Atlantic City, March 3, 1916. 


edition. The new judge, it was rumored, 
stood firmly for a strict business adminis- 
tration. Each book must show exactly 
what it was worth in dollars and cents. 
No longer must the earth be encumbered 
with a host of irresponsible book-folk, 
whose only claim to usefulness lay in a 
certain contemptible power to entertain. 
It was high time such a disgraceful state 
of affairs ceased, proclaimed the judge 
from his high bench, and the books heard 
and trembled, for most of the company 
that morning belonged to the tribe known 
as “Fiction.” Small claim had they to the 
sternly practical qualities prized by the 
just judge; though to be sure, each could 
show a large balance-sheet of readers, 
many of them running up into the thou- 
sands. But, alas, mere numbers mattered 
little, if none of that great army of readers 
had carried away an improved or chas- 
tened mind. The books fluttered about in 
great alarm, separating into little groups 
that passed snap judgment upon each 
other, after the manner of folk whose 
great destiny it is to be judged themselves. 
Certain books, old in years and in honor, 
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siddenly found themselves confronted by 
the finger of scorn; the dread words, “in- 
accurate,” “misleading,” were whispered 
about; the room suddenly buzzed with 
argument and refutation. 

Trouble seemed imminent. Then the judge 
entered, and the books became silent as he 
spoke. He warned them first, that each 
book must be very careful about what it 
said, as incriminating admissions might be 
used against them. Furthermore, he 
warned them not to try to exert any of 
their powers of fascination over him, for 
he being a strictly practical man, was im- 
mune to such foolishness as literary style 
or charm. There would be but two things 
which a book could reasonably present as 
evidence in its favor. First, the fact that 
a large number of people had thought it 
worth while to spend the amount of time 
necessary to read it. Second, that some of 
these people had gained accurate and use- 
ful information from it, such information 
as would entitle the book to a legitimate 
lace in the large Decimal Classification 
hich the judge kept open upon his desk. 
One of the books timidly asked how they 
might be expected to know these things. Of 
course, any moderately intelligent book 
could tell whether a reader was interested 
in it or not; and any conscientious book, in 
this age of library statistics, could tell just 
how many readers it had had. But how 
could the books teli just how much infor- 
mation these readers had gleaned. The 
judge frowned for a moment; finally he 
said that if any book, doubtful about this 
last point, could open to a page and show 
thereon certain authenticated facts, it 
would be accepted as evidence in its favor. 
If the reader had failed to perceive it, that 
was his own fault. A sigh of relief swept 
through the hall. Well the books knew 
that readers of fiction were not apt to be 
influenced in their choice of books by any 
But they also knew 
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that much useful information had been scat- 
tered here and there through their pages by 
writers who in their careless prodigality 
little imagined that upon these small hard 
grains of fact the entire destiny of the 
book might sometime rest. 

Then the books began to take council to- 
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gether, and to choose from among them- 
selves the characters that in their opinion 
might represent them most fitly. Jean 
Valjean, Don Quixote, Pére Goriot were 
names whispered about. But in the midst 
of this selection, the judge rapped smartly 
upon his desk, calling the room to order. 
Opening the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion at the first summary of classes, he 
asked all novels considering themselves en- 
titled to a place among the 100’s to come 
before the desk. There was a tremendous 
rush for the platform. Evidently about 
two-thirds of the novels in the room 
thought that their chief claim to distinction 
lay in their psychological excellence. In 
the very forefront appeared Mr. Hyde, 
grinning triumphantly as he dragged for- 
ward the unwilling Dr. Jekyll, who, 
ashamed to be seen in such company, was 
making a frantic effort to escape. Even 
the judge seemed to cower a little as Mr. 
Hyde, stamping the platform in front of 
him, thundered out the words, “Dual per- 
sonality,”—then without waiting for a deci- 
sion, stamped away, bent on further deeds 
of darkness. The books glanced at each 
other. “Dual personality, indeed,” they 
seemed to say, “the scoundrel had much bet 
ter plead guilty outright, and place himself 
under the classification Crimes and punish- 
ments.” The judge hastily drew a line 
through the 10o’s, saying that the remain- 
der of this class, also the 200’s, would be 
judged later, when he had more time. 

As he began the 300 class, a large num- 
ber of volumes of statistics rushed forward. 
Evidently through some misunderstanding, 
or over-conscientiousness, perhaps, these 
books had been brought to classify them- 
selves as fiction. But the judge speedily set 
their minds at rest. Nothing, he assured 
them, could be of greater value to the world 
than long rows and columns of straightfor- 
ward, matter-of-fact figures. It mattered 
little whether or not they adhered to the 
line of strict rectitude. That could not al- 
ways be expected of mere statistics. But 
people would always have a great respect 
and reverence for them, and at least as long 
as he was judge, they could feel sure of 
honored places in the world. Emboldened 
by this panegyric on figures, Gottfried Kel 
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ler’s little story, “The smith of his own for- 
tunes” stood up and began to declaim from 
one of its pages, “It was in the year 17—, 
when it was a prosperous year. A pitcher 
of wine cost 7 florins; cider ™% florin; 1 
measure of brandy 4 batz; a two-pound loaf 
of white bread 2 batz; 1 ditto rye bread % 
batz, and a sack of potatoes 8 batz.” “Hold 
on a minute,” cried the judge, “can you tell 
me the exact year, and have you any proof 
of these figures?” The book hung its head. 
Then from out a group that had been slowly 
forming on the other side of the room, a 
shadowy figure sprang to the aid of the har- 
ried book. “Your honor,” it exclaimed, 
“this little story is of great value to any per- 
son who contemplates going in for genea- 
logical research. It tells how two enter- 
prising yeomen, innocent alike of brains and 
pedigree, determine to invent a noble fam- 
ily history. They repair to the nearest tav- 
ern, and there, fortified by innumerable 
cups that cheer, they succeed in building up 
a magnificent family tree, their only tools a 
pen and a bottle of ink. Think of the in- 
spiration contained in that notable achieve- 
ment—and the saving in expense,” he added 
after a look at the countenance of the prac- 
tical judge. “Before deciding this case,” 
said the judge, looking at the interloper, 
“may I inquire who you are?” “I,” said the 
figure proudly, “am a reader. My comrades 
and I,” pointing to the other visitors, “were 
sent here from the earth to help plead the 
cause of the books.” “The mere likes and 
dislikes of readers,” said the judge, “will 
not be permitted as evidence. Next case.” 
Mr. Pickwick came forward, waving the 
papers of the famous trial, Bardell ws. 
Pickwick. “These,” he shouted, “I submit 
as proof that I am well within my legal 
rights when I claim the classification 340 in- 
stead of fiction.” Impressed by the cele- 
brated Pickwickian manner, the judge nod- 
ded, and 340 was scribbled in the note-book. 
Following Mr. Pickwick came Oliver Twist, 
but shy and backward, he came at so lag- 
ging a pace that Bill Sykes, rushing for- 
ward, pushed him aside. “If any bloomin’ 
reader,” began Bill, “wants to know how to 
commit murder A shudder of horror 


went round the room, and the judge, calling 
an officer, told him to throw Bill out of 


court. “But,” shouted back Bill, as he was 
being hustled out, ‘‘aren’t most of the people 


on earth murdering each other now?" The 
judge drew himseli up. “That is war,” said 
he, “and war, everyone knows, is an ancient 


and honorable profession, very different 1n- 
deed from common murder.” No sooner 
was bill safely out of the way than the Art 
ful Dodger gayly stepped up, offering to 
teach the judge the latest and most ap- 
prov ed methods of picking pock« ts; where 
upon the judge read him a severe lecturs 
upon the evil of his ways, paying little heed 
to the Artful Dodger’s plea that lots of peo- 
ple on earth spent their time stealing from 
each other. “One must learn to discrimi 
nate between stealing, which is a crime, and 
shrewd business practice, which is a vir 
tue,” said the judge, as he delivered the 
Artiul Dodger over to an officer. By this 
time, Oliver Twist was so overcome with 
shame that he would have withdrawn from 
the court, if it had not been for a friendly 
reader who told the judge of Oliver’s noble 
work in reforming the orphan asylums in 
England. “Very well, then,” said the judge, 
“enter him under Charitable institutions.” 

A host of other novels standing tor great 
social reforms,—Turgenev’s “Annals of a 
sportsman,” whose work helped tree the 
Russian serfs; “Uncle Tom's cabin,” the 
champion of the negro slave in America; 
Jacob Riis’s “Children of the tenements,’ 
all were ready to testify, but the judge 
waved them aside, saying that their cases 
would be taken up later. 

“Four hundred,” he called, and Borrow’s 
“T avengro” and “Romany rye” came for- 
ward, basing their claim to philological dis- 
tinction upon their knowledge of the Gipsy 
they sang, “I'll pen how we drab the 
Baulo.” And much as the judge might dis 
approve of such a shady transaction as the 
poisoning of a pig and then begging its 


language. “I'll pen how we drab the Baulo,” 


body from the bereaved farmer, yet he 
could not gainsay the correctness of the 
language in which the ballad was couched. 
Though he thought the books might really 
belong in 390, with Manners and customs. 

While the judge had been parleying with 
the Gipsies, a motley crew had been as 
f 


sembling on the other side. Rooks of 
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nature-study, they called themselves, all 
anxious to claim a place among the 500’s. 
It was hard to choose among them. A great 
many, scientifically accurate, were impos- 
sible if viewed from the standpoint of liter- 
ature, while those whose literary antece- 
dents were respectable, were apt to be 
shamefully misleading as to fact. A hard 
situation, truly. From the throng, “The 
wonderful adventures of Nils,” by Selma 
Lagerlof, stood out pre-eminently,—accu- 
rate as to fact, absorbing in interest. 

Meanwhile the books considering them- 
selves entitled to a place among the Useful 
arts were growisig impatient, and many of 
them now hurried forward, eager to show 
their practical use in the world. “New lives 
for old” by William Carleton, the story of 
the rehabilitation of an old New England 
community through awakened interest in 
theoretic agriculture, mixed with applied in- 
dustry and grit, won the badge 630. 

In the background was a sad little com- 
pany,—novels of a medical turn of mind, 
expert in the sorrowful and sinful diseases 
of mankind. Haltingly, Mme. Bovary 
stumbled out the details of her death from 
arsenic poisoning, accurate and _ scientific 
in every particular. Was not her author, 
Flaubert, the son of an eminent physician? 
And Elsie Venner, fingering a necklace so 
high and so tight that it almost choked her, 
gasped out the story of the evil fate that 
had followed her from birth. Under the sub- 
ject-heading, Medicine, both were placed, 
though it was evident from their air of deep 
dejection that both would much rather be 
classed as fiction and relegated to oblivion, 
than to live again under the old stigma. 

Very different indeed from these heavy- 
laden ones were the sturdy laughing books 
that next answered the judge’s call. Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi” justified 
itself as being a valuable treatise on the dif- 
ficult art of navigating the Mississippi 
River, and “Tom Sawyer abroad,” encour- 
aged by the success of the transportation 
idea, offered itself as an authority on bal- 
loon navigation. But the judge, wary by 
this time, politely requested Tom to show 
his aeronaut’s license. This seemed to em- 
barrass Tom. For a few minutes, he 


fumbled wildly in his pockets, producing 
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nothing, and was just giving up the search 
when a reader who had been paying great 
attention to the scene came forward and 
asked if he might relate a little incident 
from his own experience. “Many years 
ago,” said he, “I happened to go into a 
library. I had to go somewhere, as I was 
being pursued by a band of hungry lions, 
and a library was the first shelter I came 
to. When I explained my predicament to 
the librarian, she immediately turned to 
page 81 of “Tom Sawyer abroad,” and 
showed how Tom had escaped from a group 
of hungry lions simply by getting into his 
balloon and sailing away from them. A 
very practical suggestion, or it would have 
been if I had had a balloon, and one that 
certainly should entitle Tom Sawyer to a 
place among the books containing valuable 
reference material.” The judge was con- 
vinced. Tom Sawyer emerged triumphant. 

About the entire next section, the Fine 
arts, the judge seemed somewhat puzzled. 
He doubted whether anything connected 
with fine arts could be of real practical 
value, but upon having called to mind Jean 
Christophe, whose author Rolland is a 
musician, and Trilby, written by an artist, 
Du Maurier, he decided that their authors 
might have had something of value to con- 
tribute to their professions, even through 
the medium of fiction. 

Rapidly, he turned the pages,—then an- 
nounced, History, Travel, and Biography. 
A torrent of novels streamed before the 
desk,—historical fiction; novels of local 
color; character sketches of great men. It 
seemed as though the novel as reference 
material was just coming into its own. A 
veritable army of readers had leaped into 
view, all eager to defend their favorites. 
There were small boys, most of whose en- 
thusiastic, if one-sided, ideas of English 
history had been gained from an ardent pe- 
rusal of the works of G. A. Henty; young 
women whose opinion of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon was largely moulded 
upon that of Louisa Mihlbach; men, whose 
thrilling reminiscences of the highly spiced 
life of the French court all owed their being 
to Alexandre Dumas. There were readers 
willing to take oath upon the accuracy of 
New England scene and character as de- 
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picted by Sarah Orne Jewett; devotees of 
the mining-camp a la Bret Harte; wor- 
shippers at Thomas Nelson Page’s shrine 
of ante-bellum chivalry. For every book, a 
host of supporters sprang up. The judge, 
as he looked over the assemblage, muttered 
something about eternity itself being en- 
tirely too short a time for the task set be- 
fore him. Then, closing the book, he an- 
nounced that the court would adjourn till 
the next day, when the remainder of the 
books would be taken up logically and in 
due order of their classification. 


[This paper was prepared to serve as an 
introduction to a discussion of the use of 
fiction as reference material, at the meeting 
of the New Jersey Library Association at 
Atlantic City, Mar. 3. To facilitate this 
discussion, the following suggestions were 
given in outline.] 


1. Ways of making fiction available for 
reference use: 

a. By use of bibliographies, such as 

Baker’s Guide, etc. 

b. Adding subject cards for fiction to the 
library catalog; t. ¢., card headed Mid- 
dle ages. Fict. for Reade’s Cloister and 
the hearth. 

Many libraries are now doing this. 

c. Experiment made by Wagner Institute 
Branch of Free Library of Phila- 
delphia in classifying fiction. (In Phila- 
delphia, Free Library of. Bulletin no. 
5-) 

Advisability of providing indexes to 

books of fiction containing reference 

material. 

e. Professions of writers of fiction as 
casting valuable light on the accuracy 
of material in their books that may be 
used for reference. 


2. Classes of fiction most used for refer- 
ence. 
a. Historical 


Bulwer-Lytton. Harold (Norman conquest) 
Cervantes. Don Quixote (Spain) (Chivalry) 
Churchill. Richard Carvel (Amer. revol.) 
Dickens. Tale of two cities (French revol.) 
Dumas. Three musketeers, etc 

Erckman. Conscript of 1813 (Franco-Prussian) 
Ebers. Egyptian princess (Ancient Egypt) 
Eliot. Romola (Florence). 

Hewlett. Queen's quair (Mary, queen of Scots 
Jensen. Karine (Swedish). 

Mitchell. Hugh Wynne (Amer. revol.) 
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Page. Red Rock (Reconstruction per.) 
Scott. Iwanhoe (Crusades) 
Sienkiewicz, Quo vadis (Early Christians) 
Etc. 


b. Studies of social conditions: 


Dostoevski. Buried alive (Siberia) 

Edgeworth. Castle Rackrent (ireland). 

- Inside of the cup (America; present 
ay). 

Gogol. Dead souls (Russia). 

Reade. Put yourself in his place (England; Trade- 
unionism). 

Riis. Children of the tenements (New York; East 
Side) 

Turgenev. Annals of a sportsman (Russia, Serf- 
dom) 

Ete 


c. Novels of local color: 


Barlowe. Irish idylls. 

Barrie. Auld licht idylls (Scotland) 
Bjérnson. Happy boy (Norway). 

Hearn. Kokoro (Japan). 

Kipling. Plain tales from the hills (India) 
Irving. Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Catskills) 

Loti. Iceland fisherman (Brittany). 

Merimee. Colomba (Corsica) 

Marks, Jeannette. Welsh stories 

Hardy, Thomas. Return of the native (Wessex). 
Also novels dealing with different sections of the 
United States, as the works of Bret Harte, Thomas 
Nelson Page, George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Mary E. Wilkins, ete. 
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reference books. 

Miller, M. M. Manual of ready reference to clas- 
sic fiction. 
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Nield, Jonathan. Guide to the best historical novels 
and tales 

Philadelphia, Free Library of. Bulletin no. 5; a 
contribution to the classification of works of prose 
fiction. 

Spence, Lewis. Dictionary of medieval romance and 
romance writer- 

Wigmore, ]. H. List of legal novels, in which law- 
yers ought to be interest« 


Even if good literature entirely lost cur- 
rency with the world, if would still be abun- 
dantly worth while to enjoy it by one’s self. 
But it never will lose currency with the 
world, in spite of momentary appearances; 
it never will lose supremacy. Currency and 
supremacy are ensured to it, not indeed by 
the world’s deliberate and conscious choice, 
but by something far deeper, by the instinct 
of self-preservation in humanity—Mar- 
THEW ARNOLD. 


When thou makest presents, let them be 
of such things as will last long; to the end 
they may be in some sort immortal, and 
may frequently refresh the memory of the 
receiver.—F ULLER. 
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THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


By FrepertcK WarREN Jenkins, Librarian, Russell Sage Foundation 


A sMALL collection of books has furnish- 
ed often the power of suggestion resulting 
in a great institution. A library—perhaps 
in a minister’s studvy—has been the real 
origin of more than one college and univer- 
sity. If, however, the first demand was 
for the institution, the second was for the 
library as a necessary corollary, so that 
it is not surprising to find again and again 
that a library is as old or older than the 
institution which_it serves. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Library, a 
collection of books on the various phases 
of socjal work, charity and allied subiects, 
is as old as organized charity in New York 
City. The first meeting of the Committee 
on the Organization of Charities of the 
City of New York was held early in the 
year 1882,—the realization of the need of 
a library had taken tangible form as carly 
as October of the same year, for the rec- 
ords of that date make mention that the 
“nucleus of a library” had been collected 
for the use of the workers in the society. 
This collection is, therefore, as old as the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
to whom it owes its origin, and fifteen 
years older than the institution of which 
it is now a part. 

Of its early history, little is recorded; 
the second and third annual reports of 
the Charity Organization Society make 
brief comment on the new library and its 
usefulness, but from that time on for ten 
years or more, no mention whatever is 
made—enthusiasm was needed evidently 
for other efforts of the society. The li- 
brary’s early history is only a repetition 
of the history of many another worthy en- 
deavor,—launched with enthusiasm and left 
to live or die according to the exigencies 
of the time. 

The appointment of Samuel Macauley 
Jackson as a member of the library com- 
mittee gave a new lease of life and use- 
fulness to that meagre collection of books 
and any history of it, no matter how brief, 
would be incomplete did it not pay tribute 
to his endeavors to make a library worthy 


of the name. In his report for 1897- 
1898, there is a certain grim humor, even 
if unintentional, in his statement “that 
the library has been much neglected in the 
past, and no member of the society has yet 
been found who was sufficiently enthusi- 
astic and intelligent to give it voluntary 
care.” Needless to say, he set about 
remedying these defects, and help came 
from an unusual donation of “gems.” That 
the discovery of America was made possi- 
ble by the sale of Queen Isabella’s jewels 
may be romance; that the first real start 
given to this library was brought about 
by the sale of jewels, is history, for Mr. 
Jackson continues his report in these 
words: “It (the library) was until this 
year entirely dependent upon the gifts of 
its very few friends. Now, however, it 
has a small endowment from the sale of 
the gems given to the society by a donor 
who with a modesty matching his generos- 
ity requested that his name be not publicly 
disclosed. The interest of the fund thus 
accumulated will enable us to add a few 
books every year.” At this time, fifteen 
years after it had been started, the library 
consisted of about 2000 books. 

The founding and growth of the N. Y. 
School of Philanthropy increased the de- 
mands made upon the library and conse- 
quently widened its field of usefulness. The 
next seven years were years of growth. A 
report of Mr. Paul M. Warburg who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jackson as chairman of the li- 
brary committee, is interesting in its 
entirety as showing what had been accom- 
plished in these years. This report of the 
library committee is a part of the 23rd an- 
nual report of the Charity Organization 
Society for the years 1904-1905. He says: 

“Notable advance was made by the library 
during the past year by the acceptance of the 
offer of the State Charities Aid Association to 
combine their valuable library with that of 
the Charity Organization Society, thus increas- 
ing the usefulness of both libraries. This addi- 
tion now installed in new stacks, contains 
hundreds of rare old books and pamphlets 
both foreign and American, which are avail- 
able in no other place. Many of these are 
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historically valuable as the sources of inspira- 
tion for the many social reform activities 
started in this city by the State Charities Aid 
Association. 

“Recognizing the value of this unique col- 
lection of 5000 books, reports, and pam- 
phiets as well as the increasing use made of 
them both by the students in the N. Y. School 
of Philanthropy and those taking the courses 
in social economy at Columbia University, the 
Charity Organization Society combined with 
the School of Philanthropy to appoint on May 
ist a librarian of college training and practical 
experience in philanthropic work to give her 
entire time to reorganizing and making avail- 
able the resources of the library. 

“The committee has arranged for binding to 
gether the pamphlets of both collections as 
much of the best thought in philanthropy has 
been and still is published in this form. Many 
duplicates have been presented to Columbia 
University and to the United Hebrew Chart- 
ties, which society is starting a similar library 
in its own building. 

“In the spring of 1905, Dr. S. M. Lindsay, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and lecturer in the School of Philanthropy, 
who planned to spend the summer in England, 
was commissioned by the school to purchase 
books for the library. He has fortunately suc- 
ceeded in bringing back to us a collection of 
valuable English books, some new, some old 
and rare. 

“The general magazines and papers as well 
as all special sociological publications, home 
and foreign, may be consulted in the library, 
which has also a separate clipping service, aim- 
ing to keep on file those clippings which are 
of pertinent or permanent value to the varicus 
philanthropic interests of the day. 

“The object of the committee is to make 
this library the best place in the country for 
the study of practical social problen.s and it 
is now equipped to keep abreast of all really 
valuable material published in its particular 
field. At present the School of Philanthropy 
occupies the library during the morning hours, 
but on any afternoon except Saturday the 
librarian will be glad to assist students or 
interested readers in special branches of social 
inquiry. It is especially desired that the 
library be increasingly utilized by all the social 
workers of the community, professional and 
volunteer.” 

This interesting report* states truth- 
fully the value of the “unique collection of 
s000 books, reports and pamphlets,” but it 
says nothing of their condition when “a 
librarian of college training and practical 
experience in philanthropic work” was ap- 
pointed on May 1, 1905. The books were 
for the most part uncataloged and inac- 


*Page roo, 23rd annual report, July 1904—Sept, 190 
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cessible, closets were filled to overflowing, 
duplicates were shelved to the displacement 
of books of real value—the library was 
unique in more ways than one. Out of 
this chaos was order made, and the founda- 
Duplicates 
were exchanged, the beginnings of valuable 


tions laid for a real library. 


sets of proceedings and periodical publica- 
tions acquired, important pamphlets and 
periodical literature cataloged and pre- 
served, new books of value to round out 
certain collections added, in short the li- 
brary was put first on a good working 
basis so that wider usefulness for it might 
later be assured. At this time, the library 
was first opened to the public daily, ex- 
cept Sundays and legal holidays. 

The next four years were spent in the 
development and reorganization of the col- 
lection. During the year 1909-1910 the 
library was enlarged materialy by addi- 
tions made to it by the Russell Sage 
Foundation which began at this time to 
meet all administrative expenses. The 
reading rooms were opened to the public 
and circulation privileges given to a limit- 
ed number of social workers engaged in re- 
search and investigation, an extension of 
privileges which resulted in a steadily in- 
creasing number of readers and borrowers. 

In May, 1911, the library was made 
available to the public and closer relations 
were established with other libraries of the 
city, so that the collection might be an 
integral part of the library resources of 
the City of New York. A wider use was 
the immediate result, the circulation for 
the year 1911-12 showing a gain of 73 per 
cent. over that of 1910-11. Crowded space 
soon made necessary a rearrangement, 
which nearly doubled the seating capacity 
for readers. The library at this time oc- 
cupied five large rooms on the ninth floor 
of the United Charities Building. 

Realizing that the library was not doing 
its full work in simply meeting the reeds 
of those who came to the library, it took 
advantage of the only effective means by 
which a library may reach those who can- 
not come to it, the bibliography. The first 
hibliographical bulletin on “Farm colonies” 
was issued in October, 1911; the second 
series of this bulletin is now published bi- 
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monthly. By means of these bibliographies, 
the individual or group of individuals may 
keep in touch with the best books on the 
various phases of social endeavor. The 
wide use of these selected bibliographies 
is proof of the need. 

rHE 

Late in 1912, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion began the erection of its building at 
130 East 22nd street, and space was pro- 
vided for ample library facilities. Realiz- 
ing the duplication of effort involved in 
maintaining several libraries on social prob- 
lems, the various organizations concerned 
unanimously decided to present to the 
Foundation their respective collections to 
be owned and administered as one library 
in the new Russell Sage Foundation Build- 
ing. The present library is therefore a 
consolidation of the collections formerly 
maintained by the New York Charity 
Organization Society, Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, State 
Charities Aid Association, New York 
School of Philanthropy and the Russell 
Sage Foundation. This union of the vari- 
ous collections was an especially opportune 
time to reclassify and recatalog the entire 
library which was begun on November 1, 
1913, and is now nearing completion. This 
catalog is in itself a most valuable piece of 
social bibliography. 

More than twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in an article in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL* deprecated the indis- 
criminate duplication of book purchases 
by New York libraries, and suggested as 
a possible remedy some agreement between 
librarians whereby each library should 
have assigned to it a specific and definite 
field for its activity. Ten years later, Dr. 
Billings, in defining the policy of the New 
York Public Library, stated among other 
things his intention “to buy comparative- 
ly little in departments which are well 
covered by other professional or technical 
libraries in the city.” The wisdom of that 
policy is realized to-day, and especially in 
New York where inter-library relations are 
mutually profitable. To the student, the 
question is not “Where is the library?” but 
“Where is the collection?” A summary of 
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the material available in the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library is, therefore, of inter- 
est to all who would use it. 

First of all, it is a special collection so 
called, in that it files and makes available 
the literature of a special class—sociology, 
and omits entirely whole classes of books 
to be found in a more general type of 
library such as the ordinary free public 
library. Its purpose necessitating this 
specialization has been expressed admir- 
ably by the custodian of a similar collec- 
tion “whose aim is to bring to the service 
of every social enterprise, the knowledge 
and wisdom of the leaders in social effort; 
and the recorded experience of other such 
enterprises and other communities.” 

The library is intended first of all to be 
of service to social workers either profes- 
sional or volunteer, as a statistical labora- 
tory for all who would analyze and study 
social problems and methods for their 
amelioration. As charitable relief, how- 
ever, is closely related to the idea of pre- 
vention, the library must collect material 
on all projects for municipal and indus- 
trial betterment. The need for a correla- 
tion of library resources at once becomes 
evident. Opportunities furnished by other 
special collections for the advanced student 
of public health, sex problems, socialism or 
city planning for instance, are too well 
known to need comment, and yet all these 
subjects, being problems of the social 
worker, must be represented at least by a 
selected number of the best books in any 
library on applied sociology. This may ex- 
plain the need for breadth of selection even 
in a special library like that of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library. For con- 
venience of description the resources may 
be divided into five classes: I. General 
books; II. Periodicals; III. Reports, fed- 
eral, state, municipal, and institutional; IV. 
Conference proceedings; and V. Clippings. 

I. General books: New books of value 
relating to social problems are so far as 
possible added as soon as published. The 
collection on charities, including books on 
poverty, administration of relief, history 
of charitable institutions, child-saving and 
medical charities, is especially strong and 
comprehensive, containing not only the 
most recent material on these subjects, but 
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through years of careful collecting, repre- 
sents in itself the history of modern c hari- 
table endeavor. It is first of all a valuable 
collection on charity with, naturally, a large 

mount of material on crime, criminology, 
and correctional institutions. 

Church socialization, ¢ den 
the institutional city church and the 
problem of the rural church are subjects 
well represented by recent literature. The 
library of the Union Thee logical Seminary 


contains many additional titles made avail- 


able to our readers by inter-library loan 
privileges. Again, effort has been made 
to procure the best mate rye possible in such 
branches of education as vocational and 1m 


reo social centers, 
problems of school 


dustrial training, 
school feeding and 
socialization, medical inspection of school 
children and ean schools. Another 

eld of endeavor well represented by a 
ange number of Rhee is that relating to 
y problems, civic improvement t and civic 
welfare. The laws, charters and ordinances 
of various cities may be found readily at 
the New York Public Library, division of 
‘ocuments, while a very fine collection on 
civic art and city planning may be con- 
sulted at the Avery Library, Columbia 


rsitv. A selection of the best ! yoks 


on all these subjects may be found, how 
ever, at the Russell Sage Foundation 
brary. On such problems as public bat 


Li 
hs, 
comfort stations, municipal recré ation and 


1 Iminist 


recreation centers, and the administration 
parks, the material is unusually com 


One of the finest collections in the h 
brary is that on public health, with a large 


number of books, old and new, on tubercu 
losis and its prevention, the housing ques- 


tion, housing sanitation, improved housing, 
model villages and garden cities. These 
subjects are well represented by the best 
that has been published. By special ar- 
rangement, readers have access to the lt- 
brary of the New York Academy of Medi 


A large part of the library is given over 


to books on labor conditions and problems 
including employment, child labor, women 
in industry, wages, hours of labor, indus 


trial betterment, welfare work, remedial 
loans, co-operation, unemployment, msi 
ance, employers’ liability, old age pensions 
and other forms of social insurance. Still 
another field in which the library has gath- 
ered carefully all material available is the 
literature of social surveys. These are but 
examples of the intensive character of the 
collection. Other representative subjects 
taken at random from the catalog, and « 
which the library has collected much ma- 
terial, are immigration, race problems, pro 
fit sharing, strikes and lockouts and indus- 
‘rial arbitration, farm and labor colonies, 
dangerous occupations and industrial dis- 
eases, vagrancy, charity organization, fam- 
rehabilitation, feeble-mind 
ive classes. The total number oi such 
pooks or treatises is about 14,000 volumes. 
Il. The periodical list represents several 
consideration of 


ed and detec- 


years of careful study 
the various demands made upon periodical 
literature as a source of information on 
social progress. Periodicals are of strate- 
sic importance in a special library. They 
vive the latest results, a matter of moment 
at a time when so much is being accom- 
plished in the social world. The library is 
fortunate in having complete sets of sev- 
eral technical magazines which are no 
longer published but which contain articles 


of the greatest value in tracing the history 

f certain charitable endeavors. Two 

hundred and fifty periodicals are received 


the technical magazines being 


nd articles of value from the others 
‘lipped and filed. Magazines not indexed 
by the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ure and its Supplement are indexed by the 
library, such entries appearing in the ven- 
eral catalog. The Readers’ Guide to 
eratit Readers’ Guide Sup 
ment, | R y Digest, Cumulati 
Index, Industrial Arts Ind [rd t 
ent tvents, .V et me 
Ind and Index Medicus are on file 
I'l. Report The collects of report 
] ul, fed ! ate and titutiona elat 
ial work, 1 ery 
m ehensive l number al »2 000 
lume I ma ca the long fil ot 
rts represent the history of some cial 
e therefore of the greatest 
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historical value. Among such may be men- 
tioned the reports of park and playground 
commissions, of state boards of charity, of 
state boards of health and prison commis- 
sions, and current reports of over 3000 
miscellaneous institutions, both American 
and foreign. For the entire collection, a 
check list has been made, making its con- 
tents readily accessible. 

IV. The library has especially valuable 
files of the Proceedings of all national and 
international conferences related in any 
way to social work whica are fcr the most 
part complete from the beginning. 

V. Vertical file: Much valuable material 
for a_ sociological library appears as 
pamphlets. The reports of the majority of 
investigating commissions appear originally 
in this form. These, because of their per- 
manent value, are bound in boards and 
treated as books, making them more readily 
available and capable of wider use. The 
pamphlets of ephemeral service, but of 
real value temporarily, the articles clipped 
from some popular magazine which may 
later appear in book form, a collection of 
pamphlets on the current year’s legislation, 
to be supplanted by the following year’s 
cumulation, newspaper clippings, programs 
of conferences, advance papers included 
later in the proceedings of the conference, 
plans and platforms, circulars of informa- 
tion, and such elusive literature, are all 
kept in the vertical file. Frequent examina- 
tion and the elimination from time to time 
of material which has been supplanted 
keeps the number of pieces fairly perma- 
nent—about 3000. 

Such in brief is the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library as a collection, but these brief 
notes may show, also, how closely corre- 
lated are the various libraries of the city 
and how easy it is to use the combined li- 
brary resources when exhaustive study re- 
quires. 

THE PRESENT QUARTERS 

In September, 1913, the library was 
moved into its present quarters in the 
Russell Sage Foundation Building, at 130 
East 22nd street, which contains the various 
offices of the Foundation, and with the ex- 
ception of the first and eighth floors, is a 
typical high-class office building. The first 
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floor is given over to a lecture hall and 
exhibit gallery, while the library occupies 
the entire upper floor. 

In planning the floor space for the li- 
brary, three definite aims were kept in 
mind: to furnish accommodations ample, 
well lighted and well ventilated for read- 
ers; to provide adequate storage space for 
books not only for the present, but for 
years to come, and to make the entire col- 
lection readily accessible; and finally to so 
arrange books and readers that the library 
might be a quiet place for serious study. 
The location of the library at the top of 
the building made sure, at the outset, an 
abundance of light and the elimination of 
all street noise, while the following brief 
description will show how the various needs 
have been realized. 

The library is reached by three electric 
elevators of the most approved type, which 
open into the main public corridor on the 
upper floor. This hall is a pleasing bit of 
Florentine work with its vaulted ceiling 
and oak wainscote, at the east end of which 
is the main entrance to the library. At 
the left of the elevators is a well lighted 
work room 16 feet x 23 feet, with seven 
large windows; the corridor and stairway 
being between this and the public rooms, 
the noise of typewriters never reaches the 
readers. 

Directly in front of the elevators, ex- 
tending half across the front of the build- 
ing, is the periodical room containing bound 
files and current numbers of the magazines. 
Five great windows glazed after the 
Florentine manner with copper rondels, 
open out to a loggia, extending the full 
length of the room. The barrelled ceiling, 
i9 feet in height, is supported by King- 
wood stone columns and pilasters, with 
carved caps symbolizing some of the activi- 
ties of the Foundation. The wood in this 
room is Colima oak, a Mexican product, 
and the floor of red Welsh quarry tile. 

At the west end of the periodical room 
is a door opening into a small study, to be 
used when occasion requires by people 
who may wish to converse about their 
work. This also has a tendency to keep 
the reading rooms more quiet. Beyond this 
room is that of the librarian. 
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The main reading room with the stack, 
occupies the entire Lexington avenue side 
of the building and is 65 x 24 feet. The 
ceiling is vaulted and supported by columns 
and corbels of Tennessee marble, the gen- 
eral color scheme being a warm grey-blue 
with blue and gold harmoniously blended 
in walls and ceiling. An abundance of 
natural light comes through eight windows, 
while at night the lighting by the indirect 
method is at once abundant and peculiarly 
restful to the eye. 

The present arrangement in this room 
provides for 50 readers, two at a table, 
arranged so that every reader has the light 
over his left shoulder and sits next to an 
aisle, no reader facing another. The 
public catalog is in an alcove on the west 
side of the room. This arrangement allows 
free conversation without disturbing those 
at work at the tables. The main charging 
desk is at the south end of this room, 
back of which is the three-story open steel 
stack with a capacity of 50,000 volumes. 
The arrangement is such that the reference 
librarian and the readers have the entire 
resources of the library, together with the 
key to the collection, the catalog, at close 
range. Around the walls of the reading 
room are general reference books, annuals, 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Opening from the west side of this room 
is a comfortable study for students of the 
New York School of Philanthropy. Here 
are books reserved for required readings, 
and in this room is the vertical file for 
The main reading room, as 
well as this study, have cork tile floors, 
making them noiseless. The woodwork and 
furniture are of white oak finished in silver 
gray. 

The heating of the library is ample and 

ell distributed from radiators concealed 
by bronze grilles, and controlled by thermo- 
tats. Artificial ventilation, also, has been 
provided, arranged so that air may be sup- 
the rooms at the floor and ex- 
hausted at the ceilings, or vice-versa, as 
conditions of temperature and humidity 
may require. 

Thus, splendidly housed, the library is in 
a better position than ever before to render 
effective service. From its special nature, 


clippings. 
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it will never have a large circulation. It is 
primarily a library for study, for refer- 
ence and for investigation, where people 
will come and read and use reports and 
reference material in great quantities, many 
of whom may seldom take a book for use 
outside the building. And the true test 
of a library, after all, is not in its circula- 
tion—it is in its use. 

Measured in terms of service, the library 
has just closed the most successful year 
in its history. It is encouraging as indica- 
tive of what may be-done when funds per- 
mit and when the period of reorganization 
is finished. 

CIVIL SERVICE OPENINGS 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, April 12, 
1916, for the purpose of filling vacancies 
which may arise in the libraries of the 
departmental service in Washington or else- 
where. All qualified persons between the 
ages of 18 and 40 are urged by the com- 
mission to enter the examination, for it is 
frequently difficult to maintain an eligible 
list sufficient to meet the needs arising from 
resignations and promotions. 

The entrance salaries of these positions 
range from $720 to $1000 a year. The 
examination includes three papers; one in 
library economy (30 points); one in cat- 
aloging, classification, and bibliography (35 
points); and one in translations from Ger- 
man and either French or Spanish (10 
points). Education, training and expe- 
rience count for 25 points. Candidates must 
have had at least one year training in a 
library school or two years’ experience in 
actual library work. 

The examination will be held in all cities 
marked E in section 2 of the Spring 
Manual of Examinations, which may be 
obtained from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Requests for ap- 
plication blanks should be addressed to the 
commission and should state the title of the 
examination, “Library assistant, depart- 
mental service.” 

Literature is the greatest of all sources 
of refined pleasure —Hvux ey. 
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A. L. A. GENERAL SCHEDULE OF STATISTICS—REVISED* 


(Each library using this schedule is expected to omit all headings which have no 
reference to its work, and to condense all which to them are insignificant under the nearest 
general heading. In the form as issued by the A. L. A. an attempt has been made to suggest 
typographically the most desirable general headings.) 


Population served (latest statistics or estimate—state which) 

(Underscore words that apply.) 


Branches (How many occupy separate buildings?)...............00eeeeees 


Other agencies (Subdivide: schools, clubs, traveling libraries, etc.; also 


state number of school rooms and collections) .............0eceeeeeees 
(See definition A.) 

Number of days open during year (Central Hbrary)......ccccccccccccscccsvcccsccccscceess 
Hours open each week for lending (Central library) ............ccccscccccccccccccceseces 
Hours open each week for reading (Central library) ..........cccccccccscccccccscccccccees 
Total number of staff (counting as full time, adding together those giving less than full 
time as fractions and reporting nearest whole number)..............00ceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 
Total valuation Of HDrary 


wees I Adult Juvenile | Total 


increase 


Number of volumes at beginning of year.............0eeeeeeees 
Number of volumes added during year by purchase............. 
Number of volumes added during year by gift and exchange.. a | 
Number of volumes added during year by provision of law (Fo or| 

state libraries, government depositor 
Number of volumes added during year by binding material not 


Number of volumes lost or withdrawn during year.............. 


Number of pamphlets at beginning of 
Number of pamphlets withdrawn 
Total number of pamphlets at end of 
(See definition B.) 

Total number of serials at end Of year ......6 cecccccccccccccccccsesesssscesesssesccsecere 
Num! er of maps added during 

Number of sheets of music added during year..........cceccccccccccccecencsesesesseeeces 
Total number of sheets of music at end Of year........cccccccccccccccecsccvccseesecvecess 


which are the same as last year, have not been reprin 


e notes, 


a 
| 
Total number at ENd Of = 
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Other additions (This item to include all of foregoing which are too insignificant for men- 


(See definition of “added” and “additions” C.) 


Use Adult Juvenile Total 
Total recorded use (Number of volumes lent for home use and 
Total number of volumes lent for home use...........-......5+- | 
Number of volumes of fiction lent for home use................ 
Number of volumes sent to agencies...........-..eee00:: | 


(See rules for counting circulation D.) 


Namber of prints lent for home Use... 
Namber of music rolls lent for Wee... 
Number of restricted loans (¢. g., Over-night) ........ccccccccccccccerccccececessscesess 
Number of interlibrary loans... 
Other circulation (sheet music, clippings, etc—enumerate) ...... 


Recorded use in reading rooms (specify method of computation and divide, if wished, into 


Number of exhibitions held.... 


Number of lectures given...... » Give number only and refer to page of report for details. 


Number of publications issued... 


Number of borrowers registered during year...............00005: } | 

Total number of registered borrowers........ 


Number of periodicals (including newspapers and transactions of societies) currently re- 


(Give both number of titles and copies—not pieces ) 
Number of persons using library ‘for reading and "study (Total figures of attendance in 
reading rooms, tf Rept) 
Finance 
RECEIPTS FROM PAYMENTS FOR 
Unexpended balance ............-. Maintenance : 
Grants from state, county, city, ete. 
Grants from colleges, societies, etc.. 
Endowment funds, net............. Salaries, library service .......- 
Fees from members, students, occa- Salaries, other service (business, 
sional readers, €fC.....cccccccecs janitor, engineers, etc.)....... 
Fines and sale of publications...... 
Duplicate pay collection............ 
state objects.) Other maintenance .............. 
Of wh; Extraordinary—such as: 
is required to be Sites 
spent for books (or books and 
periodicals. ) Additions to buildings. bas 
Other unusual expenses.......... 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY 
IN BERLIN, 1914-1915 

Tue moving of the great collections of 
the Royal Library into its handsome new 
building in the summer of 1914 was inter- 
rupted, and somewhat hampered, by the 
breaking out of the war. The immediate 
result was to withdraw a number of the 
official staff of the library from their du- 
ties, and the completion of the decorating 
and furnishing of the new rooms was 
further delayed by the shortage of skilled 
workmen due to the mobilization. The loss 
of a number of the trained librarians and 
attendants was felt keenly in the utilization 
of new and as yet untried machinery in the 
circulation and other departments. But 
little by little the work was done and by 
the end of November, 1914, the splendid 
new library was open to the public in all 
its branches, with its exchange and travel- 
ing library department working for all 
German towns and for as many foreign 
towns as could be reached. 

A number of new activities were made 
necessary by the war, which more than off- 
set the diminished frequentation, and gave 
plenty of occupation to the decreased force 
of trained workers. During the term cov- 
ered by this latest report over seventy 
librarians and attendants had been called 
to the colors, not including many men 
workers in the bindery and machine rooms, 
as well as cleaners, etc. Several women 
librarians left their positions to take up 
active service for the Red Cross. Since 
the issuing of the report nearly a dozen 
more of the library force have been called 
away. The training of a number of new 
workers, and the opening of new depart- 
ments incident on war activities made the 
year a very busy one for the Royal Library, 
although its statistics show a decrease in 
both circulation department and reading 
room. 

The new accessions for 1914-I915 num- 
ber 53,802 as against 61,897 for the pre- 
ceding year. The greatest decrease was in 


the list of foreign publications, which num- 
bered only 10,083 as against 18,396. The 
new foreign books were acquired by pur- 
chase or donation, the war having cut off 
the supply of obligatory copies or official 


publications. The total number of periodd- 
ical accessions was 917, of which 221 
were purchased, 110 donated and 586 
obligatory copies. Of these periodicals 745 
were in the German language, 52 were 
English, 34 French, 21 Scandinavian, 2; 
Italian, 11 Spanish, and the rest divided 
among Dutch, Russian, Portuguese, Polish, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Armenian, Arabian, Esperanto, and the 
Lithuanian, Czech, Finnish, Hebrew, and 
Wendish tongues. The report shows that 
107 publications have gone out of exist 


Rumanian, 


ence, seven among them newspapers froi 
the open files. 

The year’s expense for binding 4d 
within the library amounted to 60,7i¢ 
marks, which includes the cost of labor an 
materials. Expense of binding books s 
to outside shops, 21,317 marks. 

Figures of circulation for 1914-1915 are 
Borrowers’ cards, 12,122; Reading room 
cards, 8310; Applications for waiting list, 
11,045, of these, cards given out to gsr! 
During the year 411,372 order cards were 
written, of these 297,808 books could be 
given out. 190,451 books were lent to local 
borrowers, 27,950 sent out of town. 18,391 
books were sent out on the exchange list to 
other libraries and 421 received from these 


libraries. This list does not include the 
exchange of valuable parchments or 
manuscripts. 


The reading room frequentation was 
greatly decreased by the delay in moving 
into the new quarters. The figures for this 
report are 236,598 for main reading room, 
periodical room and music room combined 
as against 278.872 for the main reading 
room in the previous year. Notable is the 
increase in the number of women visitors 
to the reading rooms the figures being 19,- 
183, over three thousand more than in the 
previous year. The average of visitors was 
819 a day. 

There are no special figures for the 
periodical rooms this year as all are in- 
cluded in “reading room” statistics. The new 
periodical room has open shelves for 2200 
journals, 500 more than had place in the 
old quarters. 

Among the important accessions in the 
Music Department is the musical library 
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of Princess Amalie of Prussia, sister of 
Frederick the Great. The library was the 
property of the Joachimsthal High School 
in Templin, and has been loaned to the 
Royal Library for an indefinite period. 

The figures of greatest increase in acces- 
sions and cost thereof, as well as in 
frequentation, are shown in the map and 
atlas department. The war awoke an in- 
terest in this sort of literature which is 
not usually found in times of peace, and 
the library rose nobly to the demand. 8882 
new pieces (maps, charts, pictures, atlases), 
were added to the collection. Of those 
1335 were donations, and 7547 purchases. 
Visitors to the collection, for purposes of 
study, numbered 2366 persons. This does 
not include the many who came to see the 
exhibition of maps, charts and pictures 
dealing with the present war, set up in the 
vestibule of the map rooms. Some of the 
appropriations for the map collection were 
spent in the purchase of material concern 
ing the present war, until it was found 
necessary to set apart a special department 
and a special appropriation for this pur- 
pose. 

The Royal Library has set Itself the task 
of making an authoritative and complete 
collection of all documents, pictures, maps, 
etc., dealing with the war, including all 
publications on the subject, foreign or do- 
mestic. Prof. Walther Schultze was made 
chief of the new department, and a general 
call issued to all libraries, publishing 
houses, civil and military authorities, and 
made public through all newspapers. The 
response was most satisfying. Material of 
all kinds is coming in in such masses that 
a considerable force is needed to sort, 
catalog, and place that which is useful and 
valuable. Material of all kinds is included 
in this special War Collection, except the 
songs or other musical selections inspired 
by the war. These are placed in the Music 
Room. It was found impractical, from 
reasons of space, to preserve several copies 
of all daily papers, domestic or foreign, so 
that a special clipping bureau, under the 
direction of Dr. Moeltzner, was appointed. 
One copy of every paper is preserved 
whole. Of two other copies the most im- 
portant articles bearing on the war are 
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cut out and indexed for scrap-book and 
file collections. 

Another new duty the war has imposed 
upon the Royal Library is that of a clear- 
ing house for books sent to the front or 
to the hospitals. An entire wing of the 
old building was given over to this pur- 
pose. The work, done by voluntary help 
from outside as well as by a number of 
the regular library force, was under the 
supervision of Department-Chief Dr. Paal- 
zow. The books collected and sent out by 
the library were those which came from 
Berlin or its immediate vicinity. When the 
report went to press the library had sent 
out 600 bundles, or altogether 122,560 
volumes. This does not include bundles of 
periodicals or small pamphlets. Many of 
these were the rich gifts donated by the 
publishers. A_ relief fund for soldiers’ 
families is being collected by the library 
from which a notable donation to the Red 
Cross has been made. 

The women librarians have made up a 
committee to care for the women left at 
home, arranging sewing clubs and classes 
and supplying clothing and other gifts to 
the members of the library or house force 
who are in the field. 

The shortage of skilled workmen, as 
well as the diminished house force, made 
it necessary to postpone the completion of 
certain parts of the interior of the new 
building. Sut both library force and 
visitors are grateful for the comfort and 
space offered by the fine new building. A 
sign of the times is that the new applicants 
for library positions who took the examina- 
tions this year were 26 women and 6 men, 
an unprecedented percentage of women. 

His Excellency, Councillor von Harnack 
General Director of the Royal Library, is 
the head of a force of 258 people immedi 
ately concerned in the library work as 
librarians and attendants. Of these &5 are 
in the field though still carried on the rolls. 
The names of three librarians have been 
cancelled by death in battle. These lists 
do not include the large house force in 
binding and machine rooms, cleaners and 
the like, of whom many are also on the 
battle line or in other branches of the 
army. 
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THE WALTHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tue new Waltham Public Library build- 
ing, the bequest of Francis Buttrick, was 
dedicated and opened to the public on Dec. 
11, 1915. There was a large attendance at 
the very simple exercises. 

The building, designed by the architects 
Loring & Leland of Boston, as fitting in a 
Massachusetts town is of colonial design. It 
is of care fully selected brick, bricks selected 
not for their trueness in shape but their 
roughness and their varied coloring, with 
trimmings of Indiana limestone. It has a 
beautiful setting on the Main street, which 
is the main route from Worcester to Bos- 
ton. There is a wide ,awn in front, with 
trees and shrubs artistically arranged, while 
in the rear is a wide lawn and parking 
space. The entire building is of fireproof 
construction. The floors are reinforced 
concrete finished with marble in the deliv- 
ery room and “battleship” linoleum in all 
the other rooms. The linoleum is of Ger- 
man manufacture and as war was declared 
just after awarding the contract for the 
building, it became necessary to decide im- 
mediately on the floor covering to be used. 
The architects found it would be possible 
to get just enough for the building in New 
York, so this was purchased, insured and 
put in storage until this fall when it was 
needed. 

The interior design is in keeping in every 
detail with the type of old Massachusetts 
buildings, which accounts for its simplicity 
and coloring—buff of different tones with 
white woodwork. The main door leads past 
the delivery desk, the narrow spacing giv- 
ing complete control while all the larger 
rooms may be observed by the custodian 
there. The children’s special door to the 
department reserved for them, makes it un- 
necessary for the children to go into the 
other rooms. 

The reading and reference room is a 
large one extending the width of the build- 
ing. The furniture which is mahogany 
throughout and the electric lighting which 
is the indirect method with fixtures designed 
especially for the building and adapted to 
it, make this room a beautiful one. At the 
right of the delivery room is an open shelf 
room: a large bright sunny one with a great 
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deal of space where people may browse 
among the books and make their selection. 
The heating is by steam, the radiators being 
concealed so that no piping is visible on the 
main floor. 

In the children’s room, fiction room and 
lecture room, heat and ventilation are also 
provided by means of an auxiliary fan sys- 
tem. The outdoor air is filtered through 
bags, heated and driven by a large fan 
through the building at a velocity of ap- 
proximately 500 feet a minute. The ducts 
were so designed that the amount of air to 
be supplied is ample to provide every person 
in the library with 30 cubic feet of fresh 
air a minute. The catalog room and libra- 
rian’s offices are on the main floor, located 
on opposite sides of the delivery hall and 
opening into it, making them most con- 
venient. The lecture hall has its own en- 
trance. This room will seat about 150 peo- 
ple and has a platform and two ante-rooms. 
This is in the basement as are the locker 
rooms and the lunch rooms for the staff. 
The directors have a room for their use on 
the mezzanine floor, where also is an addi- 
tional work room. 

The cost of the building, which was de- 
frayed by the Buttrick bequest, was about 
$125,000. The site was furnished by the 
city at a cost of $60,000, making its total 
cost $185,000. O. C. D. 


REUNION OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CALIFORNIA PARTY 

On Feb. 17, at the Windsor Café, Bos- 
ton, nineteen New England California 
A. L. A. members gathered for a reunion 
dinner. Mrs. Frederick W. Faxon acted 
as hostess, and the company at the long 
table in the center of the restaurant was 
evidently the envy of all other diners. The 
decorations were pinks, relieved here and 
there by yellow A. L. A. tags, “first sit- 
ting” cards, and unusued “meal coupons.” 
Place cards of California poppies and 
Shasta daisies were appropriate to the oc- 
casion, and a timely appropriate menu in 
the form of a time table was provided by 
Mr. Faxon. 

Although none of the famous chorus 
were present, nor even the milk-fed baby, 
their silence was partially made up by the 
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café orchestra and beautiful soloist, and by 
the liberal supply of ripe olives which so 
quickly disappeared. 

At 7.45, when the “Royal Gorge” was 
past, just after the “Great Desert” was 
“in our midst,” the party adjourned to the 
rooms nearby of Mr. and Mrs. Faxon, 
where until the wee sma’ hours all told of 
experiences and compared photographs of 
the never-to-be-forgotten 
May and June. Merry times along the 
“Zone” were described which were hard 
to believe when one considered that libra- 
rians, ordinarily truthful, told of being 
among the participants. 

The party broke up after a Travel Com- 
mittee announcement of plans for a person- 
ally conducted sail to Asbury Park next 
June. 


scenes of last 


LIBRARIES IN NEW YORK STATE 

Reports received for the past year by 
the Education Department from the libra- 
ries of the state, just summarized and com- 
piled for submission to the legislature, show 
no signs of recession in the remarkable 
rate of growth that the free library system 
of the state has enjoyed in recent years. 
Not only are the libraries still expanding in 
their fecilities and service, but in several 
respects the expansion of the past year is 
the most notable of their entire history. 
The year’s pregress, not including school 
libraries, is briefly indicated in the follow- 
ing summaries: 

Libraries reporting increased in number 
from 576 to 62s. 

The number of free circulating libraries 
reporting increased from 493 to 536. 

The number of libraries directly connect- 
ed with the state library system increased 
from 537 to 559. 

Volumes in all the libraries reporting in- 
creased from 9,873,962 to 10,503,152. 

Volumes in free circulating libraries in- 
creased from 5,074,650 to 5,330,826. 

Circulation of books increased from 22,- 
918,026 to 26,003,009 volumes. 

New libraries were incorporated in cight- 
een communities and twelve other libraries 
or branches were brought into the state’s 
library system by official registration. 
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New library buildings were completed 
and occupied in twelve communities, repre- 
senting a cost of $335,200. 

Gifts of $100 or 200 volumes or over 
were received by 152 different libraries, 
such gifts amounting to $347,569 in money 
and 124,006 volumes of books. 

Total expenses of library maintenance, 
including purchase of books, increased from 
$3,409,849 to $3,733,283. The only item 
showing practically no increase is that of 
local taxation for libraries, which amounted 
to $1,877,072 in 1914, and $1,883,963 in 

Disregarding institutions which lack suf- 
ficient life to make the annual report re- 
quired by state law, the state now has forty- 
three more free libraries in operation than 
a year ago, it has 256,176 more volumes in 
its free libraries, it circulated last year 3,- 
084,983 more volumes into the homes of 
the people than the year before, it devoted 
$323,434 more for library maintenance, and 
it has $335,200-more invested in library 
buildings. The gain in the number of vol- 
umes circulated is greater than that of any 
other year, and in itself represents a larger 
figure than the entire free library cir- 
culation of the state twenty-one years ago. 

The gain of thirty in the number of free 
libraries and branches formally allied with 
the state library system is the largest in- 
crease in a decade. In 1905 there was an 
average of one free library to every 21,342 
of the population; at present there is on an 
average one free library for every 17,269 of 
the population. 

Of the new libraries added last year, 20 
are located in small towns or villages and 
10 in cities. Since 1905 there has been an 
increase from 135 to 189 in city libraries 
and from 243 to 370 in village and rural 
libraries. 

The year's net gain of 256,176 volumes 
in free libraries results from a gross addi- 
tion of 740,622 and a deduction of 484,546 
books worn out and discarded. The figures 
for books discarded indicate that on an 
average a volume is issued about 60 times 
before being worn out. Of the total new 
additions, 124,000 volumes were received as 
gifts and 616,616 were purchased. Libra- 
ries in Greater New York added 430,360 to 
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their collections, in other cities 195,679, in 
villages and rural communities 114,583. The 
free libraries in the cities of the state now 
have 3,940,355 volumes in stock and those 
outside of cities, 1,390,000 volumes. This 
means that for each 1000 of the population 
in cities there are 545 volumes in free libra- 
ries; for each 1000 outside of cities, 572 
volumes. In twenty years the population of 
the state has increased about 45 per cent.; 
books in free libraries have increased 500 
per cent. 

But great as has been the increase in the 
supply of books, the increase in the record- 
ed use of books is even greater. Not once 
in the last twenty-two years have the libra- 
ries shown a decline in circulation; not 
once have they failed to show a substan- 
tial increase. The smallest gain at any time 
reported in that period was 379,432 vol- 
umes, the largest being that of the present 
year, more than 3,000,000 volumes. In 
ten years the annual issue of books from 
public libraries has increased from 12,086,- 
816 to 26,003,009 volumes, or I15 per cent. 

As divided between city and rural com- 
munities, by far the greater gain in circu- 
lation has been made in the cities, due both 
to the notable expansion in city library 
facilities and to the expert professional ser- 
vice which these libraries are able to com- 
mand. Of the entire circulation for the 
past year, 65 per cent., or 16,899,799 vol- 
umes were issued from the libraries of 
Greater New York, 5,937,833 from the li- 
braries of other cities, making a total city 
circulation of 22,837,638, as compared with 
a total of 3,165,377 outside of cities. Great- 
er New York, with a little more than twice 
the population of the villages and rural 
parts of the state, has five times more li- 
brary circulation. 

Statistics relating to public support and 
material equipment are hardly less im- 
pressive or significant than those of circu- 
lation and supply of books. The libra- 
ries of the state had for operating expenses 
last year a total of $3,928,437, of which 
$1,883,963 was from local taxation, $660,- 
324 from permanent endowments, $577,221 
from balances of previous year, $209,673 
from the state (including $135,560 for the 
State Library), $151,470 from gifts, and 
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$445,783 from entertainments and miscel- 
laneous sources. The total sum exceeds 
that of the preceding year by $220,942. The 
increase in the amount received from local 
taxation was only $6891. In Greater New 
York there was an actual decrease of $26,- 
857 in city appropriations. In other cities 
there was a gain of $32,087 in public li- 
brary appropriations and outside of cities 
a gain of $1600. 

The total amount of money provided by 
the state treasury for the aid and en- 
couragement of free libraries and the main- 
tenance and development of its great cen- 
tral State Library was $209,673. Of this, 
the greater part was for the State Library, 
leaving $74,113 for all other library pur- 
poses, including law and supreme court 
libraries, prison libraries, traveling li- 
braries, free circulating libraries, and the 
expenses of state supervision and inspec- 
tion. 

Analyzing the figures for operating ex- 
penses, it is found that $2,020,816 was for 
personal service, $963,879 for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding, and $748,543 for all 
other expenses, including light, heat, rent, 
repairs to building, etc. Salaries thus rep- 
resent 54 per cent. of the total, books and 
magazines 26 per cent. In Greater New 
York, salafies represent 58 per cent. of the 
total library expenditures, in other cities 49 
per cent., and outside of cities, 35 per cent. 

The new library buildings completed and 
eccupied during the year bring the number 
of such buildings now in the state to 353. 
The total value of buildings and sites based 
cn reports of actual cost or estimates made 
by the libraries themselves is $51,161,888. 
Of this amount, $32,725,540 is credited to 
the New York Public Library system, with 
its great central building and site and its 
forty-one branch buildings. Other library 
buildings in Greater New York are esti- 
mated at a total of $10,265,000 of which 
$2,450,000 is credited to Brooklyn and $330,- 
000 to Queens Borough. Library buildings 
in cities other than Greater New York rep- 
resent a value of $5,405,040; buildings in 
villages and country districts, $2,766,388. Of 
the latter sum, $546,000 is credited to col- 
leges, universities, seminaries, etc., and $2,- 
220,308 to public libraries. 
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Of the immense sum now represented in 
library buildings in the state, 88 per cent., 
or about $45,212,000, has been acquired in 
the last twenty years, and 72 per cent., or a 
total value in buildings and sites of $37,- 
003,000, has been dedicated to library use 
in the last ten years. 

Village and rural libraries have received 
more, including both endowments and 
buildings, in the past ten years than in all 
the previous history of the state and its 
library benefactions. 

Adding the value of endowments to that 
of buildings and sites, the libraries of the 
state have, exclusive of their books and fur- 
niture, a total property of $64,957,075. In- 
cluding their $10,503,152 books, they rep- 
resent a total investment of not less than 
$75,000,000, or about $8 for each resident 
of the state. Of this amount $30,962,500 
has been provided by local taxpayers, and 
$42,918,000 by private donors. Outside of 
New York city, 90 per cent. of the property 
represented in libraries is the gift of in- 
dividuals. 

Among the several activities of the state 
in the extension of library facilities there 
is perhaps none more effective, at least in 
the village and rural communities, than the 
work of the traveling libraries section of 
the state education department. Last year 
62,610 volumes were sent out in small col- 
lections, averaging thirty-eight volumes 
each, to 1612 institutions or groups of peo- 
ple. In the twenty-four years that the 
work has been in operation, 753,551 vol- 
umes have been sent out to the different 
sections of the state. 

Total circulation from public and society 
libraries in all the states, as reported by 
the Bureau of Education, was 106,700,461. 
The circulation in New York from this 
class of libraries last year was 26,003,009, 
or nearly one-quarter of that amount. 
Thus, with 10 per cent. of the population 
of the whole United States, New York has 
about 20 per cent. of the books in the pub- 
lic and society libraries of the country, 24 
per cent. of the circulation, 22 per cent. of 
the library income, 39 per cent. of the 
value in buildings and grounds, and 38 per 
cent. of the total value of library endow- 
ments. Asa Wynkoop. 
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BELGIAN SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Tut two-fold aim of the Belgian 
Scholarship Committee, as stated in a re- 
cent letter from the secretary, Dr. George 
Sarton, is to act as a clearing bureau be- 
tween the American universities and other 
educational institutions and Belgian schol- 
ars and artists, victims of the war, and to 
raise a fund for the reconstruction of Bel- 
gian universities, museums and libraries 
after the war. 

The committee was founded a year ago 
in Washington by Dr. Nevil Monroe Hop 
kins. At first it confined its activities to 
the District of Columbia, and its aim was 
simply to collect money for destitute 


scholars, but its scope has become broader 


and broader. The committee includes 
among its members the presidents of the 
following universities: Johns Hopkins, 


Princeton, Missouri, Leland Stanford, 
Pennsylvania, George Washington, State 
of New York and Nebraska—and many 
other leading personalities of this country. 

It is now preparing and studying plans 
for the reconstruction and reorganization 
of the Belgian libraries and is appealing 
for books to all the American libraries, 
with the earnest hope that most of them 
will be willing to give some of their dupli- 
cate copies. It also hopes to receive free 
sets of their publications from the educa- 
tional institutions and learned societies. 
Lacking money enough to write a personal 
letter to each librarian, it is hoped that the 
present appeal will reach them all and be 
understood. It may be well to recall that 
a similar work has been successfully under- 
taken in England by the John Rylands Li- 
brary of Manchester in behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. There is every reason 
to believe that our efforts will be even more 
successful in this country—the country of 
libraries. 

The committee cannot afford to store 
and keep the books until the end of the 
war. Therefore, it does not ask for books, 
but rather for promises of books. 

“We suggest that the whole business be 
managed in the following way,” writes Dr. 
Sarton. “Each library would simply send 
us a list of the books that it is willing to 
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give to Belgium. This list would contain Rockport City and Ohio Township, 

all bibliographical information that is nec- 17,000 
essary to identify the books without mis. Sapulpa, Okla. .................4. 25,000 
take (author, title, number of volumes, Pottsville, Pa. .................... 45,000 
date and place of publication, editor). We South St. Paul, Minn. ............ 15,000 


would acknowledge receipt of these lists, 
and enter them on a duplicate list on cards. 
After the War as soon as circumstances 
permit, the Belgian Scholarship Commit- 
tee would write a letter to all the libraries, 
recalling their promise, and asking them to 
send all the books to some central store- 
house in New York City, from where they 
could easily be shipped to Belgium. 

“It would be better to concentrate our 
efforts upon the making up of a collection 
of American books—books published in 
America, or relating to American affairs. 
We should thus be able to offer to Bel- 
gium, soon after the war, an American li- 
brary: no gift would be more appreciated 
or would do more to bring about a better 
understanding of American conditions and 
ideals, and greater international friendship. 

“Of course, books given by publishers 
and authors will also be welcome. We 
would suggest leaving in each book its 
former ex-libris, a short note being added 
to show how and when the transfer to 
Belgium was made. Dedications by the 
authors would be also much appreciated. 
The value of the collection would be in 
this way considerably increased. It would 
really constitute a lasting souvenir of 
America’s generosity and sympathy.” 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS—J ANUARY, 1916 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 

Albion Town, and Albion, Jefferson 
and York Townships, Ind....... $10,000 


Linden Town and Madison Town- 

7,500 
Madera County (Madera), Cal..... 12,500 
Mancelona ( Village and Township), 

10,000 


New Philadelphia ( City School Dis- 


$283,500 


SUMMARY OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS, I9I5 

In the statement of Carnegie library gifts 
for the year 1915, which was printed in the 
February issue of the L1pRARY JOURNAL, an 
error was made in finding the total amount 
of increases to previous gifts in the United 
States, though the individual entries were 
correct. Since this error would affect the 
summarized statement which followed, we 
reprint below the entire summary of library 
buildings, in its corrected form: 
United States, 77 new gifts, including 80 


$823,000.00 
United States, 16 increases to previous 


gifts including 2 new buildings..... 161,529.67 
Canada, 3 new gifts, including 3 new 

22,900.00 
U. S. Africa, 1 new building .......... 30,000.00 


$1,037,429.67 
&r new gifts, including 84 new buildings. 
16 increases to previous gifts including 
2 new buildings. 
Total amount granted, including 86 new 
$1,037,429.67 
Library gifts for 1915 total $1,037,429.67, as com- 
pared with $1,834,395 for 1914. 
The total library gifts to date, Dec. 31, 1915, 
granted by Mr. Carnegie personally or by Carnegie 
Corporation of New York: 


26s9 public library buildings......... $60,051,597.17 
116 college library buildings ........ 3,776,199.a7 
2775 $63,827,796.44 


FOREIGN BOOK IMPORTATIONS— 
FURTHER REGULATIONS 

Tue Lisrary JOURNAL has received from 
Dr. Putnam, of the Library of Congress, a 
second circular referring to importations 
by libraries from certain belligerent coun- 
tries. The Librarian of Congress has been 
notified of certain additional requirements 
by the British authorities in the applications 
for permits. These appear in part in a 
circular which he has recently addressed 
to such institutions as seemed likely to be 
interested, and of which a copy is appended. 

Since the issue of this circular, one 
further requirement has been communi- 
cated to him. This is that in each applica- 
tion, the precise number of volumes applied 
for, the value of each, and the total value 
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be furnished, in triplicate. The second 
circular letter is as follows: 

Library of Congress, Washington. 
My Dear Sir: 

Referring to my communication to you in 
December last with reference to the importa- 
tion of books from certain belligerent coun- 
tries: 

I have just been notified of an additional 
requirement which the British authorities find 
necessary in order to handle properly the ap- 
plications for permits. It is that the applica- 
tions and the lists of books and periodicals 
appended shall be in triplicate; this, in order 
that one may be kept at the embassy here, a 
second sent to the Foreign Office in London, 
and a third to the British Consular Office at 
Rotterdam. This will mean typewriting the 
application (in triplicate) instead of using the 
printed form. 

Also, the lists appended must be clear lists, 
containing no items not covered by the applica- 
tion. Copies of order sheets with partial 
checks will not answer 

Where the titles are few, they should be 
incorporated in the body of the application 
itself: where there are too many to be so 
incorporated, they may be extended upon a 


separate sheet, provided this 1s secured firmly 
to the application. 

Please note also: (1) that the only shipments 
can be out of Rotterdam, and (2) that the 
number of applications are to be kept within 
as narrow limits as possible. For this purpose, 
it would be desirable to group as many items 
as possible in each application. 

The above information is sent to you on the 
chance that you may be intending to file an 
application for a permit. 

Very truly yours, 
Herrert PuTNaM, 
Librarian 
THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON PRI- 
VATE LIBRARY 

Henry E. Huntinecton of New York 
has purchased, for a price given as $750,000, 
the great library of Frederick R. Halsey, 
Wall street broker and bibliophile, the inter- 
mediary being George Smith, a dealer in 
rare books. Mr. Huntington will add it to 
his own collection, already the best on this 
side of the Atlantic and comprising the 
cream of the famous Robert Hoe library, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Caxtons and 
Shakespeare quartos, the Beverly Chew 
books and other large acquisitions. 

Mr. Huntington possesses the only dupli- 
cates in America of some of the rarest of 
the Halsey books. These duplicates he will 
probably dispose of gradually, since it is 
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said to be his intention never to sell his 
whole collection, but to make it public 
property after his death. The price he paid 
for Mr. Halsey’s books is said to be less 
than the value of the books taken separ- 
ately, because Mr. Halsey preferred to dis- 
pose of the collection as a unit to some 
one who he knew would keep it practically 
intact. 

The distinctive thing about Mr. Halsey’s 
library was not so much its value, or the 
rarity of its contents, as their literary ap- 
peal, and his collection was rich in English 
and American authors who are universally 
read. He gathered complete sets of the first 
editions of Fielding, Dryden, Dickens, Pope, 
Thackeray, Poe, Hawthorne, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Bret Harte and Tennyson. He 
took pains to get complete first editions of 
the moderns—Rossetti, Swinburne, Kip- 
ling, Meredith, William Dean Howells. He 
also got first editions of all the works of 
the Elizabethans—Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marlowe, Peele, Ford, Ben Jonson and 
Dekker. The result is a library almost 
unique in one respect—it is not only full 
of rare, costly books, but these books are 
readable. 

The most important item in the collec- 
tion is, of course, the four Shakespeare 
folios. All are there—the first folio of 
1623, the second of 1632, the third of 1663, 
the fourth of 1685. Marsden Hi Perry paid 

idon 


£10,000 ($50,000 ) for the four in Lone 
wot so lone ago. Even better than the 


folios is a perfect copy of Shakespeare's 


“Sonnets,” worth about $25,000. Only four 


perfect copies are known—one in the Brit- 
ish Museum, one in the Bodleian Library, 
a third already in the possession of Mr. 
Huntington, and this copy. Mr. Halsey 
had also many of the Shakespeare quartes, 
which followed the folios. 

Next to the Shakesp« ares is the Poe col- 
lection, of which Mr. Halsey had the only 
complete set of first editions in existence, 
including “Tamerlane” (Boston, 1827), 
worth $5000 alone. There is also one of 
the three known first editions of “The mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” for the Maier 
copy of which the late J. P. Morgan paid 
$3800. 
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Mr. Halsey had the best collection of 
Cruikshank drawings in America and what 
is said by experts to be the finest collection 
of first editions of Dickens in the world. 
The Dickens collection is worth $40,000 
to $50,000. It even contains the rare “A 
strange gentleman,” with original drawings. 

$y the acquisition of this collection, Mr. 
Huntington's library is now said to outclass 
any private library in existence, and has 
been surpassed by very few in the history 
of book collecting. And yet it contains 
only about 50,000 volumes. The test of 
greatness is not in numbers. 

“In the line of Caxtons and early manu- 
scripts, the Morgan library is undoubtedly 
the strongest in the world, in private 
hands,” writes George H. Sargent in a long 
illustrated article on this library in the 
3oston Transcript. “Where libraries con- 
tain unique items, no comparisons are pos- 
sible. Both the Morgan and the Hunting- 
ton libraries contain so many books of 
which only one copy is known that it is 
difficult, even if advisable, to make com- 
parisons. But outside of these lines—and 
the late Mr. Morgan was passionately fond 
of the works of England’s first printer anc 
ot illuminated manuscripts—there can be 
little doubt that the Huntington collection 
is the stronger. Not merely in numbers, 
but in character of the volumes, does this 
strength consist.” The gems of this library, 
as selected by Mr. Sargent, are as follows: 
The Gutenberg Bible—the first book printed 

from movable types. 

Thirty-four books printed by William Cax- 
ton, England’s first printer. 
Twenty-three variants of the Folios of 

Shakespeare. 

The Bay Psalm Book—the first book print- 
ed in English America. 

The Book of St. Albans—the first English 
book printed in colors. 

The only known copy of the first laws of 

Massachusetts Bay. 

Penjamin Franklin’s autobiography, in his 
own handwriting. 

The first description of New York printed 
in English. 

The first Bible printed in America. 

The first Latin letter of Columbus an- 
nouncing his discovery of the New 


World. 
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The first book printed in Boston. 

The finest collection of New England 
Primers in existence. 

First editions of the world’s famous writers. 


“American Library Assoctation 


FIRST CALL FOR PUBLICITY MATERIAL 


For the work before it, the A. L, A. Pub- 
licity Committee should receive regularly 
copies of all library bulletins, booklists, re- 
ports, circulars, posters, programs, and other 
printed matter, issued by libraries, library 
associations and clubs, and library commis- 
sions. Suggestions and inquiries are wel- 
comed. 

Please help by putting the committee on 
your special mailing list for all such material. 
Address, Mr. Willis Kerr, Chairman A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, Emporia, Kansas. 


Library Organizations 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Special Libraries Association, held in St. Louis, 
on January 19, it was decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting of this Association at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, on June 27, 28, and 29, 
1916, in connection with the annual conference 
of the American Library Association. 

Jesse CunnincHAM, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, which was held on Jan. 27, 
opened with a morning session in the Treasure 
Room of the Harvard University library. 
About three hundred members were in at- 
tendance. A greeting was extended by Pro- 
fessor Archibald C. Coolidge, who on behalf 
of the university library, welcomed the mem- 
bers of the club to the oldest of Massachusetts 
libraries. 

A report of the committee of five on chil- 
dren’s work, submitted by Lucy B. Crain, of 
the Somerville Public Library, summarized the 
work so far accomplished of securing data 
regarding work with children in various libra- 
ries in the state and recommended the employ- 
ment by the State Commission of “a thoroughly 
competent librarian, acquainted with children’s 
work” to organize and develop work with 
children throughout the state. A vote was 
passed in support of the recommendation of 
the committee. 

William C. Lane, librarian of the Harvard 
College Library, gave a brief description of 
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the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library. 
George P. Winship, librarian of the Widener 
Library, spoke of the special Widener col- 
lection. Mr. Winship referred to many of 
the features in which the collection is strong- 
est and he urged that libraries generally 
should allow their rare books to occupy a cen- 
tral position in their collections. 

“Reorganizing a card catalog” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by T. Franklin Currier, as- 
sistant librarian, in charge of the shelf and 
catalog department of the Harvard College 
library. Mr. Currier reviewed the progress of 
the work in changing over the public catalog 
at the Harvard College Library from index 
sized cards to one on standard sized cards, 
and he summarized the policy pursued in meet- 
ing the needs of the undergraduate, the stu- 
dent in training to become a specialist, and 
the trained worker. 

At the conclusion of the morning session 
the members of the club were given the privi- 
lege of inspecting the Harvard College Li- 
brary. After luncheon, which was served at 
the Hotel Vendome, John Jay Chapman read 
an interesting paper on “The schoolmaster.” 

The afternoon session was held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. An address of welcome 
was given by the director, Mr. Arthur Fair- 
banks. FitzRoy Carrington, curator of the 
department of prints, spoke on “The apprecia- 
tion of prints.” Mr. Carrington regarded it 
as an encouraging sign that the matter of 
prints was the subject of discussion by libra- 
rians and on the basis of this interest he ad- 
dressed himself to the practical question of 
how each library may best get together such 
a collection of prints as shall be of real ser- 
vice in a community. Mr. Carrington referred 
to important print collections in the Library 
of Congress, New York Public Library, the 
Albright Gallery, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and he spoke at length of the collection 
in the Newark Public Library and of its gen- 
eral utility. He outlined with some detail, 
through quotations from the Print Collectors’ 
Quarterly, which he regarded as highly im- 
portant for library use, the growth of the 
print collection in the Newark Library and 
urged the formation of a department of illus- 
tration in libraries. The resources of the 
museum, in the way of lending material, were 
outlined 

At the close of the afternoon session the 
members of the club were, through the 
courtesy of the museum staff, conducted in 
grouns through the different departments of 
the museum. 


Frank H. Wuirtmore, Recorder. 
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(STRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 

The District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion held its bi-monthly meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Feb The speaker of the evening 
was O. G, Sonneck, chief of the music divi- 
sion of the Under 
the title of “Opera, some observations from the 
point of view of a librarian,” Mr. Sonneck 
read the major part of the preface to his new 
work, now in manuscript, “Catalogue of full 
scores of dramatic music in the Library of 
Congress.” 

The lecture opened with a discussion of the 
historical principles governing the library’s 
interest in the earliest operas. Mr, Sonneck 
then described the situation confronting the 
collector of opera, and the difficulties in the 
way of an organic development of such a col- 
lection, both as to manuscript and printed 
scores. 

The survey of actual conditions and diificul- 
ties, Mr. Sonneck said, furnishes the only basis 
for a fair and intelligent estimate of the re- 
sources of the Library of Congress, which are 
now unrivalled, the library possessing almost 
3000 orchestral scores of operas, ballets or 
other musico-dramatic works. 

After his paper, Mr. Sonneck acted inform- 
ally as interpreter of selected orchestral scores, 
exhibited for the purpose of calling profes- 
sional attention to problems peculiar to the 
cataloger of music, as, for instance, the tech- 
nique of music publishers’ plate numbers and 
the sundry processes used for printing music. 

Auice C. Atwoop, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The officers elected at the annual meeting 
at Butler in October were as follows: Presi- 
dent, O. R. Howard Thomson, Williamsport; 
secretary, Miss Flora B. Roberts, Pottsville; 
treasurer, Miss Anna A. MacDonald, Free 
Library Commission, Harrisburg. 


Library of Congress. 


MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

In response to a call issued in December, 1915, 
librarians of the state met in the Carnegie 
Library of West Point, Jan. 8, for the purpose 
of reorganizing the Mississippi. Library Asso- 
ciation, which has not held a meeting since 
Febrary, 1911. A new constitution was adopt- 
ed and the following officers were elected for 
the year 1916: President, Whitman Davis, 
librarian, A. & M. College; vice president, 
Mrs. Pearl Travis, librarian State Normal 
College; secretary, Miss Lucy Kvans Heard, 
librarian Carnegie Library, West Point; 
treasurer, Miss Culberson, librarian Industrial 
Institute and College, 

The association has been inactive for several 
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years due to the fact that the number of 
librarians was not sufficient to justify the 
effort to do organized work. Several libraries 
have been built since 1911 and others are 
being erected, which is evidence of the in- 
creased interest in public libraries. 

Lucy Evans Hearn, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The February meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club was held at Fullerton Hall at the 
Art Institute, Feb. 9, and was addressed by 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, president of Armour 
Institute, and pastor of Central Church, on 
“Collections and collecting with special refer- 
ence to Chicago.” As Dr, Gunsaulus has been 
known as a collector for years, with no field 
too obscure or distant for him to master, 
his lecture had the weight of an authority. 
Some of the large number of Chicagoans 
whom he has started on the collector’s way 
were present. As he varied the talk with ex- 
hibition of collector’s specimens, with pictures 
on the screen, and with opportunity to ex- 
amine a rare manuscript, the occasion was 
delightfully informal. The manuscript which 
was examined was a Persian copy of the 
Koran, very finely done, exhibited by Mirza 
Ali Khan, N.D., commissioner general of 
Persia at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to 
whom Dr. Gunsaulus gave an opportunity to 
make some remarks on Persian rarities. 

Dr. Gunsaulus spoke of differing values of 
various articles gathered in the same place, of 
the necessity of learning one’s subject, and of 
the advantage of beginning a collection before 
any one else, thereby attracting the atten- 
tion of others and enhancing values. He 
spoke reminiscently of the collectors in Chicago 
in the "70's and early ’So’s, especially Eugene 
Field, and called attention to some valuable 
collections now in Chicago, and to some “finds” 
made by collectors in Chicago homes, such 
as a portrait of Burne-Jones by W. M. Ros- 
setti, and a papal bull at Blue Island. He also 
spoke of Judge Clearwater of Kingston, N. Y., 
with his collection of church steeples and 
church silver, and John G. Johnson of Phila- 
delphia. Then after giving some gencral rules 
for collectors, he read from the manuscript 
“The temptation of Friar Gunsaul,” Eugene 
Field’s tale in 16th century English of his own 
temptation as a book collector. 

A. H. Suearer, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 
The Missouri Valley Library Club held its 
February meeting in the assembly room of 
the Kansas Citv Public Library, the evening 
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of Feb. 9. This is the club’s one social meet- 
ing of the year. During the first half of the 
evening a library farce, written by Miss Kath- 
ryn Gentry of the Swinney branch, was given 
by members of the staff and created much 
merriment. Afterward refreshments were 
served in the library lunch room, which was 
gayly decorated with American flags. 

“Modern short story writers” will be the 
subject of an address by Mrs. M. H. DeVault 
before the members of the club in March. 
Mrs. DeVault is a member of the Athenaeum, 
the largest woman's club in Kansas City. 

Grace Bercer, Secretary. 

ROCHESTER DISTRICT LIBRARY CLUB 

How to make “the book a tool and the 
library a working laboratory” for every 
teacher and child in our schools, was the prin- 
cipal theme of a talk given at the January 
meeting of the Rochester District Library 
Club, by Mr. Jasper H. Wright, of Mechanics 
Institute. In November a committee, with 
Mr. Wright as chairman, was appointed by 
the library section of the State Teachers’ 
Association to find means of increasing the 
attendance at the library section, and of bring- 
ing before the educational authorities the im- 
portance, both for teachers and pupils, of 
teaching the use of books as tools and libra- 
ries as working laboratories. The library 
section is now made up mainly of librarians 
and has failed therefore to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was formed. Yet it is only 
too evident that teachers are not trained in 
the knowledge and use of books, and libraries 
do not show the proper interest in them. To 
remedy these conditions, Mr. Wright made 
the following recommendations: 

1. The library section shall have an im- 
portant place on the general program of th 
State Teachers’ Association, and a live, en- 
thusiastic speaker, and shall send into as many 
other sections of the association as possible 
enthusiastic speakers, with the intent of 
getting into the discussion. 

2. The library section proper shall be con- 
Gned to a brief business meeting of reports, 
etc. 

3. A survey of the library equipment, organ- 
ization, staff, instruction given, etc., of all the 
high schools, normal schools, and colleges 
in the state shall be made, and a selected list 
showing good examples of work done in this 
or other states. 

4. An attempt shall be made to have a com- 
petent organizer of school libraries added to 
the state education department. 

s. minimum requirement in library 
methods shall be added to the English course 
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in high schools, as well as in schools train- 
ing teachers, and appropriate examinations 
shall be given for it as for other subjects 

6. The results of the survey shall be brought 
before the state education department in the 
attempt to gain the other points, and if neces- 
sary a campaign of publicity resorted to. 

The question was brought up whether or 
not the library section was regarded by the 
teachers as a section for librarians and not 
for them; for this reason they have hereto- 
fore failed to attend its meetings. 

Principal Hawley of city school no. 23 brief- 
ly outlined a projected plan whereby credit 
could be given in the schools for reading 
done by the children outside of school hours 
A local graded list is being prepared, from 
which the reading is to be selected. It is 
possible that an actual percentage in school 
reading can be given for this ouside work. 

The chairman of the nominating committee 
submitted names of officers for the ensuing 
year and the following candidates were elected : 
President, Miss Margaret Weaver, West High 
School; vice-president, Mr. J. H. Wright, 
Mechanics Institute; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Margaret Becker, University Library. 

Marcaret E. Becker, Secretary. 


TORONTO LIBRARY INSTITUTI 

The annual meeting of the Library Institute 
for the City of Toronto was held in Victoria 
College, when Professor A. E. Lang, the libra- 
rian of the college, gave the presidential ad 
dress on “Library co-operation in Toronto,” 
and Mr. George Locke spoke on “Early print- 
ing in Canada.” There was an exhibition of 
some of the rare Canadiana belonging to Vic- 
toria, and afterwards the 106 delegates were 
entertained in the great dining hall. The o‘h- 
cers for 1916 are: President, R. A. Gray, of 
Oakwood Collegiate: vice-president, Miss 
Charlton, of the Academy of Medicine; secre- 
tary, Miss Davis, of the Public Library; 
executive committee: Professor Keys, of the 
Canadian Institute; Mr. Prendergast, of the 
Normal School; Professor Kittredge, of Trin- 
ity College; Principal Wright, of Lansdowne 
School; and Mr. Hardy, of the Sunday Schoo! 
Association. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARIANS" ASSOCIA 
1 IN 

The seventh meeting of the New Jerse 

School Librarians’ Association was held in the 

Reid Library, Passaic, Feb. 12, at 2 p. m. 

After a short business session, Miss Elizabeth 

B. McKnight, of Bay Ridge (L. I.) High 


School, gave a talk on “The best magazines for 
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high school libraries,” which was valuable be- 

cause of the speaker’s wide experience. A 

helpful discussion followed and tea was served 
A. M. Harpy, Secretary pro tem 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Lectures by others than the regular faculty 

have been as follows: 

Edward F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt Inst 
tute Library Making the library of practical use 

Jan. 21 Royal Farnum, specialist in art educa 
tion, State Education Department. Artistic bulletin 
making 

Jan. 22. Randolph T. Congdon, specialist in English, 
State Education Department. The school library 
and the teaching of English. 


Jan. 24. Harriet R Peck, librarian, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. The technical school library 
Jan. 28. Herbert P. Whitlock, state mineralogist 

Lettering and the use of lettered signs 
Feb. 1. Myrtilla Avery, curator, Fire Arts Museum, 

Wellesley College. The acquisition and care of art 

material. 

Feb. 7. Leonard P. Hatch, chief statistician, State 
Labor Department. Literature of labor. 

Feb. 8 Avery Skinner, specialist history, 
State Education Department Historical material 
and the library. 

The lectures by Mr. Congdon and Mr. 
Skinner were a part both of the elementary 
reference course and of the seminar course 
in work with schools. 

Notice of the following 1915 items has 
reached the school since the publication last 
month of the brief list of alumni publications: 
“Books for Christmas for the children” by 
Corinne Bacon (H. W. Wilson); Asa Do 
Dickinson’s “Children’s book of Thanksgiv- 
ing stories” (Doubleday); and A. G. S. 
Josephson’s “List of books on the history of 
industry and the industrial arts” (John Crerar 
Library). 

Through the courtesy of the New York 
State College for Teachers, the students and 
faculty received an invitation to a brief course 
of lectures on “Modern drama” by Prof. 
George P. Baker of Harvard University. 

A collection of 114 post card views of 
libraries (many of them hitherto not repre 
sented in the school collection) has been 
presented to the school by Sibyl Browning 
Greenwood through Silas A. Greenwood. The 
collection of library views and plans lost 
in the 1911 fire has never been adequately 
replaced and contributions, particularly of 
plans, either original blue prints or in repro- 
ductions, will be gratefully acknowledged 

The regular school exercises will be sus- 
pended from March 3 to April 13 or 14. 
Field practice will occupy the time until April 
1. An unusual demand for student help in 
reorganizing some of the smaller libraries of 
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the state has greatly reduced the number of 

students assigned to larger institutions. Nine 

libraries of the state will be a1 led by student 

Other students have been assigned to 

in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 


help. 
libraries 

Utica, 
Worcester, 


Vashineton and St. 


chester, Springtield, 

trookline, Northampton, Somervill: 

\ Louis Other librari 

generously offered opportunities which cou 
t be utilized this year. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The annual summer session will begin May 
31 and close July 12. it will be divided into 


two sessions of three weeks each, beginning 


respectively May 31 and June 2! The first 
three weeks will be dev ited to reference rl 
(hibliography, public documents, and the us 

lud 


of reference books); the second will include 


cataloging and classification. As only a limited 
number can be admitted, early application for 
idmission is desirable. Ad 1 is lim 


as usual, to those holding paid library posi 
tions. workers in New 
are charged nothing for tuition. 


York state 
To others, 


Library 


the fee is $10 for each three weeks’ course. A 
special circular giving fuller information is 
in press and will he sent to any one interest d. 
All requests for admission blanks or other 
information should be addressed to The 


Registrar, State Library School, Albany, N. Y. 


PRATT VSTITUTI 


The annual luncheon of the Graduates’ 
Association took place J in 27, at the Hotel 
Webster, ere t function | been held 
several years. Every class was represented, 
from 1891 to 19016, with the exception of the 

1 


class of 1002. 1915 was the banner class and 
next to it, 1808, with six in attendance. Be- 
sides those from New York City and the 
adjacent regions—New Jersey, Westchester 
County, and Long Island—a number were 
present from a distance, including Mrs. Mil- 
dred Collar Gardner, 1895, from Newport, 
vania State Library Commission, Katharyne 


Sleneau, 1910, librarian of the public library 
at Port Huron, Mich., and Mary T. Atwater, 
101s. who has been spending the 
New 
that 
graduates to time 
York with a view to attending the luncheon 
The president, Franklin F. Hopper, 1901, pre- 
sided. He urged that the association set itself 
a definite piece of work to do for the school 
fund to lend to 


winter in 
Hampshir It is Vv rratifving to see 
the tendency is growing among the 
their winter visits to New 


students 


such as raising a 
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needing help to complete the course. This 
could be done, he said, either by raising the 
dues or by individual pledges, and he asked 
that the graduates communicate to the execu- 
tive committee their reactions to this sugges- 
tion. The director, Mr. Stevens, reported on 
the improvement to the library grounds, of 
the removal of the row of shops on DeKalb 
avenue and the extension of the park to that 
street. The vice-director told the story of the 
Pratt pilgrimage she made along the Pacific 
coast and in the Middle West last summer, 
and Miss Plummer, the guest of honor, gave 
a delightful forecast of the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Asbury Park 
next summer. The following officers were 
elected: President, Donald Hendry; vice- 
president, Mollie V. Leavitt; secretary, Norma 
B. Bennett: treasurer, Mildred G. Lovell; and 
member of the Executive Board, Elizabeth D. 
Renninger. 

Miss Clara W. Hunt has given a course of 
three lectures on children’s work (Jan. 18, 28, 
ind Feb. 2), including probleris of discipline 
the arrangement of a children’s room, and 
how to plan the work of a room. The second 
of these was given at the Brownsville Chil 
dren’s branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
where the class spent a delightful morning 
Miss Mary Casamajor, librarian of the Pri 
pect branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
gave two talks on branch library work on 
January 25 and February 1, the first being 
‘The branch in relation to its neighborhood” 
and the second, “The practical administration 
of a branch.” As nineteen members of the 
class are doing practical work in the Brook- 
lyn Public Library branches on alternate Fri- 
day afternoons and evenings, these lectures on 
branch work have been of especial interest and 
value. 

Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale Univer 
sity, gave a delightful talk on Jan. 20, on “Cul 
ture and happiness” before the Institute stu- 
dents. 

Katharyne Sleneau, 1o1o, librarian of th 
Port Huron Public Library, visited the schoo! 


10 


on Jan. 22 Miss Sleneau gave an tm- 
promptu talk that might have been called 


“Making the library of use to the community” ; 
i't was one of the most helpful and inspiring 


talks we have had this year, and as one of 
the girls said, “We all want to have a library 
just like yours.” 


Two informal evenings have been spent by 
the vice-director reading modern poetry aloud 
in the Li School's m at the \\ 


men 


wary 


It was distinctly not a class exercise 


kK. VW 
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and the first o 
ment, but it 
the second was by re 


The most constructive and humanly interest 
ing form of war relief has been brought 
to our attention is the the Orphelinat 


des Armées, an organ 


orphans of French soldiers education in their 
own homes. Through this organization the 
annual sum of $36.50 a year will give an 
efficiently trained child to the new France The 


Library School has become intere ted in this 


work and the class of 1916 has decided to 
pledge itself to the support of one French 
orphan. The headquarters of the American 
committee of the Orphelinat are in R 326 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Flor-Etta Kimball, 1914, who has been 
since graduation first tant in the Pul 
Library at Madison, N 
March 1 as first assistant in of the larger 


branches 

Janet Gump, 1915, has g 
branch of the Brooklyn Public 
three months 


ne to the Montague 


Library for 


ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director 


LIBRARY ete OF THE NEW YORK 
Ubi. i 

Lectures by the Director of the Library ; 
by Miss Moore, supervisor of the library’s 
work with children; Mr. Adams, chief of the 
circulation department; and Mrs Maltby, 
librarian of the Tompkins Square branch, 
have been scheduled for the juniors since the 
last report. 

Miss Euphemia Corwin, librarian of Berea 
College, Kentucky, spoke to the juniors on 
February 9, on “A mountain college and its 
library,” giving a most interesting insight into 
the life of the mountain people. 

On February 11, several graduates met the 
juniors to impress upon them the constant 
need of foreign languages in advanced catalog- 
ing, order and reference work, and the ad- 
visability of keeping up their study of lan- 
guages after leaving the school. 

The seniors began their work in technical 
Italian on February 15. The work runs almost 
to the end of the term. 

A number of the juniors plan to attend the 
Atlantic City meeting, March 3 and 4 The 


class has been allowed to choose between the 
usual spring trip to visit libraries and the 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and is about evenly divided between the 
The former will cover the libraries of 
England 


two. 


several New cities. 
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George S. Maynard, 1915, is engaged in 
reorganizing the library of the Yale Club 
Jew York ¢ 

Helen Greene, junior, 1915, has been en- 

ia tant in the Ferguson Library, 

( 

Fleanor Hitt, junior, 1913, has become li- 
hrarian of the Yolo County Library, Califor- 
nia. 

Ella G. Simon junior, 1913, is engaged in 
cataloging the library of Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight. 

Ruth Mel lin. reported 

1 mem) t ¢t staff of tl Chicago 
Public Lil 
{ ‘ ’ 
Libra of Iowa, recent! ted by Irene 

Smith (1915 ‘ t to the State Li- 
brary, Sal Ore n 

Ena Robl f tl } rccepted 
half-time t! Columbia 
Univer it ibrar. i! r her school- 
yea 
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instructors. As is always the case, the greatest 
hospitality was shown the party by librarians 
and others, and the school is under a debt to 
all those who gave so freely of their time in 
showing and explaining the equipment and 
methods of their libraries. Mr. Remann, of the 
Springfield Public Library, kindly arranged a 
visit to the Lincoln Home which will always 
be remembered by the students. The staff 
of the St. Louis Public Library entertained 
the school most delightfully on Wednesday 
evening at the library, and on Thursday after- 
noon tea was served by the staff of Wach- 
ington University Library. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson, librarian of Prince- 
ton University, gave two lectures before the 
Library School, Jan. 4 and 5. In his first lec- 
ture he set forth the desirability of paleography 
as a study for librarians, and in the other he 
described various unusual devices and routines 
used in the Princeton University Library. 

With the beginning of the second semester 
Feb. 7, the following additional students have 
registered for all or a part of the course: 
Vivian S. Colgrove in the junior class; George 
A. Deveneau, Susan T. Benson and Mary 
Grace Barnes in the senior class. 

The following students are not returning 
for the second semester's work: Nelle U. 
Branch, who completed the work of the senior 
year and will receive her degree in June, 1916; 
Mary G. Johnston, who withdrew early in the 
semester; Katharine Davis, who withdrew 
shortly before Christmas; and Alice Brown, 
who remained through the first semester but 
will not return. 

The University of Illinois library Club at 
its meeting February 1, listened to a delight- 
ful address by Professor L. M. Larson on 
“Ibsen.” Selections from Peer Gynt were 
played by Miss Clara Ricketts, a member of 
the staff. 

The committee in charge of the memorial 
for Miss Sharp reports subscriptions amount- 
ing to nearly $1000, largely paid in. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Effie Abraham, 1914-15, has been made head 
cataloger of the Miami University Library, 
a promotion. 

Florence M. Craig, 1915-16, is assistant on 
one-third time at the University of Illinois 


Library. 
P, L. Winpsor, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Between the Christmas holidays and the end 
of the first semester, the course in trade 
bibliography was given by Miss Howe. Im- 
mediately following this the lectures on book- 
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buying and on publishing houses are given by 
Miss Anna G. Hubbard, head of the order 
department of the Cleveland Public Library. 

The somewhat intensive course in library 
work with children, given the last two weeks 
in January by Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott, was 
made possible by providing longer class 
periods for the reading of a selected list of 
children’s books and class discussion of them. 
This had been preceded by lectures by Miss 
Caroline Burnite, head of the children’s work 
in the Cleveland Library system, on the ad- 
ministration of children’s rooms; one of which 
included stereopticon views of the various 
children’s rooms in the Cleveland system, Miss 
Burnite also lectured on “Sequences in chil- 
dren’s reading.” The students were assigned 
to their practical work in the children’s 
rooms following this course, each student 
being scheduled for one-half day each week 
for four weeks. 

The schedule of the second semester pro- 
vides several new features for the students: 
the visits to the various distributing centers 
of the Cleveland Library system under the 
direction of Miss Eastman; the public library 
and community welfare course by the Direc- 
tor; and Professor A. S. Root’s course on the 
history of the printed book. The regular work 
of the school for the first twelve weeks of 
the second semester constitutes the open 
course, to which special students are admitted. 
Three additional students are enrolled for this 
period. 

Miss White, the secretary of the school, has 
been ill since the Christmas holidays. Her 
cheery presence and valued services have been 
greatly missed by faculty and students, but 
her return early in March is anticipated. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Evelyn C. Hess, 1913, has resigned her posi- 
tion as children’s librarian of the Fort Wash- 
ington branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary to become children’s librarian of the 
East Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library. 

Althea M. Hayman, 1914, has been promoted 
to first assistant in the Glenville branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

Blanche Coveney, 1914, has been promoted 
to librarian of the Glenville High School 


Library in Cleveland. 
Avice S. Tyer, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRALN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 
Miss Eleanor Fitzgibbons, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh center of the Drama League of 
America, spoke to the School, Jan. 20, on the 
work of the Drama League. 
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“Story interests of children at ranging 
stages of their development” and “Poetry” 
were the subjects of the talks given by Mrs. 
Edna Lyman Scott of Oak Park, IIL. 

Examinations in reference work and classi- 
fication were given in January. 

The school regrets the loss from its faculty 
of Miss Hannah Carver Ellis, who resigned 
in February. 

Miss Edna Whiteman, instructor in story- 
telling, is giving a course of lectures on 
story-telling in the University of Pittsburgh. 

George Alexander Macbeth, vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute and of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Library, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 11. Mr. Macbeth was a life 
trustee of the library and also chairman of 
the library committee since its formation. In 
Mr. Macbeth’s death the Training School has 
suffered a severe loss and one which will 
keenly felt by faculty, alumne and students. 
Since its organization in 1901 the school has 
had no warmer friend, no more loyal sup- 
porter and no wiser counselor than Mr. Mac- 
beth. His unusual knowledge of the library 
world, his shrewd judgment, his active inter- 
est in all matters pertaining to the school, 
together with his broad human sympathy, 
made him a much valued adviser and a rare 
friend. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Edith Endicott, 1914, has resigned her posi- 
tion of children’s librarian in the Washington 
County Free Library of Hagerstown, Md., to 
accept a position on the staff of the New 
York Public Library. 

Frances Jennings Rhoades, a student in the 
school, 1914-15, was married Feb. 2, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to Hermann Weigand. 

Martha Josephine Sands, 1015, resigned her 
position of assistant in the Training School, 
Feb. 1. Lida B. Young, 1914, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Miss Sand’s place. 

Ethel Pierce Underhill, 1910, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Reuben 
McMillan Free Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Saran C, N. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND, OR! 
GON—TRAINING SCHOOL 


March 1 marks the completion of the series 
of bibliographic lectures given to the school by 
various members of the faculty of Reed Col- 
lege of this city. This course was included 
in the regular extension courses of the college, 
and was given in response to a request from 
the library. It was called “Best books in spe- 
cial fields,” and consisted of seventeen bib 
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liographical lectures on the following subjects 
physics, chemistry, biology, sociology, econom 
ics, dramatic literature, literary criticism, edu 
cation, American history, European history, 
French literature, German literature, govern- 
ment, psychology, commerce and finance, math- 


ematics, 


These lectures were given by the professors 
in charge of the respective subjects and were 
conducted as somewhat informal talks about 
the books to be considered, lists of which had 
* and put into the hand 
y for annotations during 


previously been made 
of each student, read 
the lecture. 

In order to make these talks as widely useful 
as possible, the classes were thrown open to 
the public, and the library staff was also in 
vited to attend. That this invitation was 
appreciated is attested by the attendance which 
ranged from about 20 (exclusive of the class) 
to 90, with an average of from 35 to 40. 

Erne, R. Sawyer, 
Director of Training Class 


Reviews 


Motu, AxeLt. Technical terms used in bibli- 
ographies and by the book and printing 
rades. Boston: The Boston Book Company, 
1915. 263 p. (Useful Reference Series 
No. 14.) 

The title page does not indicate the polyglot 
character of the work, which gives first the 
English term with its equivalents in Danish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Swedish, and then in separate alphabets the 
terms in each of these languages with the 
English equivalent. In some cases a definition 
of the English term is given, but in most cases 
it is assumed that the person using the work 
is familiar with the meaning of the English 
word. Yet it is not apparent why it should 
be assumed that “interlined composition” or 
“leaded matter” requires a definition and 
“spaced composition” does not, and it is surely 
misleading to give only the entomological 
meaning of “book-worm,” omitting any refer- 
ence to its figurative meaning, even if the 
latter is commonly known, and then give as 
the Swedish equivalent a word which is used 
only for the second. 

Again, while “copy” is defined as a “single 
book” or “set of books,” and again as a 
“duplicate of a manuscript,” no mention is 
made of its meaning, at least equally common, 
as “the material to be copied by the com- 
positor.” There are also too many cases 
where the English terms given as equivalent 
under the foreien terms do not agree with the 
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foreign terms under the English. Thus under 
“out of print,” the German equivalent is given 
correctly as “vergriffen,” but under “ver- 
griffen” the English equivalent is given as 
“suppressed.” 

Although it is clearly stated on the title page 
and in the preface that this is a supplement 
to F. K. Walter’s “Abbreviations and technical 
terms used in book catalogues and in bibliog- 
raphies,” nevertheless it would appear most 
inadvisable to exclude from it the definitions 
of terms used frequently in the book and 
printing trades, even if they are given in the 
earlier work. They will naturally be sought 
for in this and should be found in it. For in- 
stance, the difference between the word “li- 
brary” in English and the similar words 
“librairie,” “libreria,” etc., in the Latin lan- 
guages is omitted entirely in this, although 
not brought out adequately in the other. 

Unfortunately, these instances can be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, and the work must 
be carefully revised before it can be depended 
upon by those who are unfamiliar with the 
subject matter and the languages. To those 
who are, and who merely need to refresh 
their memories, it may well prove, even now, 
a useful tool. 

It should be added that the typography is 
beautifully clear and distinct, and that the 
proofreading appears to have been done with 
care, C. W. A. 
Katatoc éver bécker som folk- och skol- 

bibliotek samt riksfirbund som _ bedriva 

biblioteksverk samhet kunna erhalla i stats- 
bidrag. PA uppdrag av kungl. ecklesiastik- 
departementet utg. av Fredrik Hjelmqvist. 

Grundkatalog 1915-16. Férsta _haftet. 

Stockholm 1915. 112, 24 Pp. 

In Sweden there has recently been issued 
the nrst volume of an annotated catalog, con- 
taining about 2300 titles in the Swedish lan- 
guage. It is edited by Doctor Fredrik Hjelm- 
qvist, chief of the State Library Commission, 
and is the official catalog for the state sup- 
ported libraries. This means that the books 
which the government distributes (furnishing 
the books directly instead of the money) are 
to be chosen by the libraries from this catalog. 

In view of the great influence this catalog 
(the first of its kind) is bound to have on 
the book-selection of all the public libraries 
of Sweden, it has been compiled with great 
care, The “Riksdag” in 1912 voted 20,000 
kronor ($5300) for its preparation, and in 
February, 1913, the work was begun. The 
selection and annotation of the books have 
been made by experts in the various subjects, 
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the fitness of each book for a public library 
being considered.* Finally, the lists have been 
revised at the office of the State Library Com- 
mission and, as far as possible, put in uniform 
shape. 

The volume now issued is intended to be 
one-third of the complete catalog. It contains 
as mentioned before about 2300 titles. As the 
last volume will contain also an author and 
title index and a subject index the whole num- 
ber of books included can be estimated at 
about 6000. 

In make-up and general arrangement the 
A. L. A. catalog has in a large measure serve: 
as a model. The decimal classification has, 
however, not been used as it is not, so far, 
adopted to any large extent in the Swedish 
libraries. The contents of the volume at hand 
are instgad grouped according to the follow- 
ing classes: 

300k arts, library science, collections, gen- 
eral periodicals (90 titles) ; religion, including 
religious fiction (294 titles); philosophy with 
esthetics (163 titles); education (107 titles) ; 
philology (156 titles) ; history of literature and 
literary criticism (84 titles) ; Swedish fiction, 
poetry and drama (688 titles) ; old Norse liter- 
ature (9 titles) ; Norwegian, Danish and Fin- 
nish literature in translation (82 titles): 
German literature in translation (138 titles). 
The next volume will begin with English 
literature. 

An appendix contains 572 children’s books 
in the classes corresponding to those above 
mentioned; the adult books suitable for chil- 
dren also are marked with an “u” (= ungdom): 
those books are not taken up again in the 
appendix, but reference is made in some im- 
portant Cases. 

Degrees of fitness are indicated otherwise 
throughout the catalog in the following way: 
* and ** (“especially recommended” and 
“strongly recommended” for all libraries), 
+ (only for large libraries). The prices are 
given in Swedish kronor. The commercial 
valuation of the krona is about 26 cents; tak- 
ing freight rates and, in some cases, duty on 
imported books, into consideration, one may 
as a rule figure the cost of books, if pur- 
chased for American libraries, on the basis 
of 1 krona equal to 35 cents. Swedish books 
are mostly sold unbound, and the prices refer 
to unbound books, when not otherwise stated. 

(Inb. before the price standing for bound). 
The price for the catalog (unbound) if or- 


*The only restriction made bv the “Riksdag” was 
that immoral books should be excluded; otherwise 


different opinions should as far as possible be repre 
sented. 
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dered through Bonnier’s publishing house 
(561 Third Ave., New York City), is 55 cents. 
The two succeeding volumes will be pub- 
lished during 1916 at the same price. 

I have ventured to mention and dwell upon 
the features of this catalog in Tue Lrsrary 
JourNAL not only because it may interest 
American librarians to learn that Sweden, too, 
has become alive to the great significance of 
library work in that spirit in which the United 
States is leading the way, but particularly be- 
cause I thought that it might serve as a guide 
also for American libraries, especially in 
the Middle West, where Swedish books are 
in demand and where some Scandinavian 
member of the staff (or one of the public) 
will presumably be available for translation 
as occasion requires. Of course, an English 
translation, particularly one covering the 
Swedish literature section, is highly desirable 
and is, I believe, already under consideration. 
In the meantime, I shall be very glad to give 
any additional information as well as assist- 
ance in the use of the catalog that may be 
desired. 

Greta LInper, 

Former Secretary of the State Library 

Commission of Sweden 
Address: Library School of the 
New York Public Library. 


Librarians 


A committee of six has just been appointed 
by the executive committee of the National 
Municipal League to promote the centraliza- 
tion of municipal information and the co- 
ordination of existing agencies. The mem- 
bers of this committee are: Dr. Charles C. 
Williamson, municipal librarian of New York, 
chairman; John Cotton Dana of the Public 
Library, Newark, N. J.; Dr. Horace E. Flack 
of Baltimore; John A. Lapp of the Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis ; Samuel H. Ranck 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia. 

Baicrir, Alison, Pratt 1907, librarian of the 
Chatham Square branch of the New York 
Public Library, was married on Jan. 8 to Elias 
Alessios. Mrs. Alessios purposes continuing 
her work for the present. 

Baker, Adeline M., B. L. S. Illinois 1902, 
has been appointed catalog reviser in the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

Benpixson, Dr. L., who has been a reviser 
in the reference catalog division of the New 
York Public Library for several years, has 
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resigned to take a position as bibliographer 
in the private library of Henry E. Huntington 
of New York City, entering on his new work 
March 1. 


Botton, Charles Knowles, of the Boston 
Atheneum, was recently called to Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the death of his mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Knowles Bolton, well known to librarians 
through her long list of children’s hooks. 

Bunpy, Irving R., New York State Library 
School, rori-12, has resigned his position as 
librarian of the Leavenworth (Kan.) Public 
Library and will go to Kirksville, Mo. to 
teke charge of the First District Normal 
School Library. 

CLAtTwortuy, Linda M., who has been spe 
ing three months reorganizing the county | 
braries in Uinta county, Wyoming, and the 
library at Fért Morgan, has returned to 
Denver. 

CLENDENIN, Susan R., Pratt i901 and 1904, 
has resigned her position as librarian of the 
Falls of Schuylkill branch of the Phila 
phia Public Library, because of illness at 
home, and is taking charge for three months 
of the Public Library at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Coppincton, May, has been appointed libra 
rian of the San Bernardino (Cal.) Public 
Library, in place of Estelle Hadden, who re 
cently resigned. 

Cutsertson, Mrs. Marie, who was for 
twenty-five years librarian of the New Orlean 
City Library, when the library was located in 
the city hall, died Jan. 9, at the age of 78 
years, 

CunNINGHAM, Jesse, librarian of the State 
School of Mines at Rolla, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Free Public Library 
at St. Joseph Mo., to succeed Charles E. Rush, 
who has resigned to become librarian at Des 
Mr. Cunningham will assume his 
new duties Mar. 1, though Mr. Rush will not 
leave St. Joseph till Mar. 20, devoting the 
intervening time to acquainting his successor 
with the St. Joseph system.- Mr. Cunningham 
was graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1006 and received his B.L.S. degree 
from the New York State Library School at 
Albany in 1910. He has had varied library 
experiences, organized the municipal refer- 
ence branch of the St. Louis Library, and ha 
librarian at the School of Mines since 


Moines, la. 


been 
1912. 

Damon, Lalia M., first assistant librarian at 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass., has re- 
resignation to take 


signed her position, the 
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effect on March 1, when she will enter upon 
similar duties in the library at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College at Amherst. 

Darwin, Miss B. N., who has been in the 
Regina (Sask.) Public Library for four years 
resigned in December and started for Eng- 
land, to become the bride of a Regina man 
now serving at the front. 

Exttiottr, Agnes M., Pratt 1806, recently 
reference librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, was married on February first to 
John Macfeely Rhey. Mr. and Mrs. Rhey will 
live at Carlisle, Pa. 

Happen, Estelle, for fourteen years assistant 
and then head librarian in the San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Public Library, has resigned. 

Hurr, Ruth D., for five years the librarian 
of the Wonewoc (Wis.) Public Library, has 
resigned. 

Jetrincnorr, Mabel E., Pratt 1913, who has 
heen since graduation first assistant in the East 
Liberty branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed to the position 
of annotator and classifier in the cataloging 
department of that library. 

Lowry, Elizabeth, New York State Library 
School, 1912-13, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

McNett, Norah, until recently chief of the 
reference and loan department in the Rosen- 
berg Library, Galveston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the readers’ depart- 
ment of the Berkeley Public Library- 

McLoney, Ella M., chief librarian of the 
Des Moines Public Library for the past twenty- 
five years, has resigned, her resignation to 
take effect April 1. Miss McLoney will as- 
sume the less arduous duties of assistant in 
charge of the branch maintained on Twenty- 
fifth street in University place, which is rapid- 
ly growing in importance. As librarian, she 
has seen the Des Moines Public Library in- 
crease from 6000 volumes, employing two 
assistants, to 90,000 volumes, with a force of 
thirty people. She was for eight years secre- 
tary of the Iowa Library Association, and for 
four years both secretary and treasurer. Later, 
she held the office of president of that organi- 
zation. 

Marron, J. F., legislative reference librarian 
of Texas, has recently been elected one of the 
Public Health 


five directors of the Texas 
Association. This association is principally 
engaged in anti-tuberculosis work, but is ac- 


tively interested in all public health problems. 


Montcomery, Thomas Lynch, the Pennsyl- 
vania state librarian, was the guest of honor at 
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a testimonial dinner given at the Harrisburg 
Club, Feb. 3, by more than 100 of his friends 
and admirers. The dinner was in celebration 
of the thirteenth year of Mr. Montgomery’: 
service as state librarian. 

OsporneE, Maud, B. L. S. Illinois 1911, is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Mother's 
Magazine, Elgin, Illinois. 

Piumme_nr, Honor, B. L. S. Illinois 1912, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Library of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 

Rosson, Laura, has resigned her position as 
first assistant in the readers’ department of 
the Berkeley Public Library, and has been ap- 
pointed to the catalog department of the Cali 
fornia State Library at Sacramento. 

Rusu, Charles E., B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School 1908, since 1910 in charge of the 
Public Library of St. Joseph, Mo., has re- 
signed, to go to Des Moines, Ia., to take charge 
of the Public Library in that city. 

Taprert, Katherine, Pratt 1910, at present 
head of the circulation department of the 
Davenport Public Library, has been mac: 
vice librarian of the Washington County Free 
Library at Hagerstown, Md. 

Tuayer, Ethel, formerly librarian of the 
Public Library of Morris, Ill, has taken charce 
of the children’s work in the new Wichita 
(Kan.) City Library, 

Unperuitt, Ethel P., who has been chil 
dren’s librarian in the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Free Public Library since 1910, has left that 
institution and gone to Youngstown, O., where 
she will complete the organization of the chil- 
dren’s department in the Public Library in 
that city. Miss Underhill is a graduate of 
Vassar and of the Carnegie Training School 
for Children’s Librarians at Pittsburgh. Miss 
Underhill was in the Children’s Department 
in Brooklyn before going to Worcester. 


Vircin, Edward Harmon, for eleven yea: 
librarian of the General Theological Seminary 
in New York City, has resigned. 

WarreEN, Theodosia, a resident of San 
Diego, who for a year has been employed at 
the San Diego (Cal.) Public Library, has been 
appointed acting librarian to take the place 
left vacant by Mrs. Hannah P. Davison, re- 
Miss Warren began her duties 
Feb. 1, the date Mrs. Davison’s resignation 
took effect. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the University of Wis- 
consin, at Madison. She had two years’ ex- 


signed. 


perience in one of the branch libraries in 
Chicago before going to San Diego. 
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MAINE 

Corinna. The stack room and the children’s 
reading room in the Public Library have been 
newly decorated and the woodwork varnished. 
The main reading room is soon to have a new 
steel ceiling and the walls redecorated. 

Portland. Announcement was made at the 
annual meeting of the Cumberland Bar Asso- 
ciation that the law library bequeathed to it 
by Hon. Henry B. Cleaves, together with 
$50,000 for its upkeep and the purchase of 
new books, had been placed in storage and 
insured for $6000, pending a decision as to 
where it shall be located. The will specified 
that it should be housed in the Federal build- 
ing, but no room is available there. At the 
annual meeting of the Greenleaf Law Li- 
brary, held on the same day, it was reported 
that 600 volumes had been added during the 
year, and that the membership is now 161, 
the largest in the history of the organization. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua. The will of Rev. Edward Cooke 
Strout, superintendent of the Manchester 
M. E. district, leaves his library to Tilton 
Seminary. 


VERMONT 

Swanton. The new Public Library has been 
completed and was dedicated Feb. 9. In the 
afternoon Miss Rebecca Wright, secretary of 
the State Library Commission, gave a talk 
to the children. Following this was an in- 
formal reception in the audience room with 
music and refreshments. The dedication 
exercises were held in the town hall in the 
evening with addresses by Miss Mary Saxe 
of Montreal and Frederick Tupper, professor 
of English literature of the University of 
Vermont. The library will be open three days 
every week and the reading room will be 
open every afternoon and evening. 

Vaterbury. The Public Library has moved 
into its new quarters in the remodelled Janes 
homestead, where it kept “open house” on 
Feb. 5. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Acton. By the will of the late Luke Tuttle 
of this town, $200 is bequeathed to the Acton 
Memorial Library. 

Amherst. Library prospects are very much 
in the minds of Amherst citizens at present. 
The new $250,000 library building for Am- 
herst college will add much to the appear- 
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ance of the town, especially if it is located 
at the east side of the common, on or near 
the site now occupied by Hitchcock hall. In 
the fall of 1914, President Meiklejohn named 
a committee to prepare plans for a new li- 
brary building, although it was not known 
where the money was coming from. The 
committee appointed was composed of Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn, Prof. H. DeForrest Smith, 
Prof. John F. Genung and Librarian Robert 
S. Fletcher. They employed the firm of 
McKim, Mead & White of New York, who 
have prepared plans which, however, are yet 
to be accepted by the trustees. It is expected 
that construction work will be begun in the 
early summer, and that the building will be 
completed by June, 1917, in order that the 
books may be transferred from the old li- 
brary to the new building during the summer 
vacation. The town of Amherst is also soon 
to have a new library building of its own. 
Work on it may be begun this year. It is 
expected that there will be an article in the 
warrant at the coming March town-meeting 
relative to securing a lot for the building. 
Many sites have been proposed, but the most 
practical one now seems to be the so-called 
Gates lot, situated just east of Sweetzer park 
and opposite the First Congregational church. 
The town has a little over $30,000 for library 
purposes from the Munson estate, and some- 
thing over $1200 from the Cook estate, and it 
is hoped that additional contributions will be 
The trustees of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College have also asked the 
legislature for $230,000 for a library, and 
while it may not get it this year, it is bound 
to get it some time. 

Boston. For the use of 
organizations engaged in pushing legislative 
measures for social and civic betterment the 
library of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union has a card catalog of members 
of the General Court giving their home ad- 
dresses, biographical sketches, roll-call record 

and towns included in 
their constituencies. The library also has lists 
of educational, social and religious organ- 
izations throughout the state presumably in- 
terested in supporting social legislation. 

Malden. The two-story addition made to 
the Converse Memorial Public Library was 
opened to the public Jan. 27. The addition was 
first planned to provide for the growing need 
for more room in the children’s department, 
but the plans grew until it was decided to 
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make the two-story addition, with more room 
for the growing art interests of the library. 
The whole cost of the enlargment was about 
$25,000. In mass the addition is a hexagon, 
opening on the second floor out of the old 
art gallery and out of the cataloging room, 
and on the lower floor out of staircase pas- 
sages. The art gallery has a large skylight 
for day illumination, and a border of electric 
bulbs to provide reflected! illumination at 
night. The children’s room is finished with 
gray tinted plaster walls, with cases, tables 
and chairs of quartered oak, like the doors. 
Two corners are boxed off for the smaller 
children. The cases range around the walls. 
Numerous windows provide plentiful daylight 
and the artificial illumination is by the “in- 
direct-direct” system. The ceiling is heavily 
beamed in a geometrical pattern. There is a 
separate outside entrance for the children. 

Northampton. There has been much dis- 
cussion in the local papers of the proposal to 
consolidate the Clarke Library with the 
Forbes Library. This would probably effect 
some slight saving to the city in the matter 
of maintenance, though the appropriation for 
the Forbes Library would undoubtedly have 
to be increased at once. The income oi the 
John Clarke fund is about $2660 a year, and 
this could be used for majntenance purposes. 
The maintenance fund at the Forbes Library 
has always been inadequate as compared to 
the book fund, and the need of an extra 
appropriation of $20,000 for steel stacks has 
been regularly presented to the city for some 
twenty years. At present about 25,000 vol- 
umes are stored on the basement floor, for 
lack of other accommodations. 

Pembroke. In the will of Augusta B. 
Cheney of Kingston, there is a bequest to the 
town of Pembroke of $1000 for the erection 
of a free Public Library to be called the 
Briggs Library, provided the town will ap- 
propriate at least $1000 for the same pur- 
pose. The will also gives the books in her 
private library to the proposed library. 

Wakefield. As a result of the efforts of the 
Kosmos Woman’s Club of Wakefield, a free 
circulating library for the use of the people 
of the Italian quarter of that town has been 
opened at the office of C. Bonfanti. Mem- 
bers of the club will act as attendants, and 
the library will be open every Thursday even- 
ing. 

West Newbury. A report was current early 
in the year that the four Misses Emery, resi- 
dents of this town, were to buy the old Hotel 
Albion, and erect on the site a memorial 
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library. The report said the offer was made 
to the board of selectmen of the town, who 
planned to present the matter of its acceptance 
at the spring town meeting. A protest was 
made against the offer by certain citizens, since 
in March, 1902, the town accepted a gift of 
$2400 from the Major Boyd Post, G. A. R., 
on the understanding that it should be used 
as the nucleus for a fund to erect a memorial 
building in the town, the building to contain 
the town library. This fund now has reached 
about $5000. The deed of gift of the fund 
stipulated that the building should be erected 
within 200 yards of Postoffice square, and as 
the lot the Misses Emery planned to erect 
a library on is some distance away from the 
square, the fund set apart by the G. A. R. 
could not be utilized in this connection. The 
latest report states that the Misses Emery 
have withdrawn their offer. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven. The committee which has 
been raising funds for a site for a branch 
building in Fair Haven, has succeeded in 
raising $1500, the sum specified by the city 
library board. Subscriptions were given for 
various amounts, ranging down to pennies by 
the school children in that section. The city 
has appropriated the sum of $3500, and with 
the $1500 added will purchase a plot of land 
on the south side of Grand avenue, opposite 
Bright street, from the estate of Joel Bradley 
The Carnegie Corporation agreed some time 
ago to build the library, provided a suitable 
site is provided. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Castleton. The Public Library Association 
has appointed a committee of fifteen to 
choose and buy grounds for a new public 
library. 

Delmar. The Public Library, organized in 
1913, and now containing about a thousand 
volumes, is outgrowing its quarters in a room 
in the public school building. The women 
of the Progress club act as librarians, taking 
their turn according to a regular schedule 
without receiving any compensation for their 
services. The present need is a library build- 
ing, and the trustees of the association have 
been authorized to proceed with plans. Two 
sites have been offered by residents, a Del- 
mar architect will give his services and the 
location is to be solved in the near future. 

Elmira. The Carnegie Corporation has 
voted to appropriate $70,000 for a new library 
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building in this city. Several sites are under 
consideration, but the two which are receiving 
the most attention are the property at the 
northeast corner of State and Church streets, 
and the Reynolds property at Lake and Church 
streets. The latter site is nearer the street 
car lines and if a price acceptable to the 
owners and the prospective purchasers can be 
agreed upon, it will probably be the one 
chosen for the new library. The Steele Memo- 
rial Library, whose building is now crowded 
beyond its capacity, will become a part of the 
new library and move to that building, turn- 
ing over its 23,000 volumes to the new library. 
At present extra space is rented in an office 
building for the children’s department. 

Farmingdale. In planning the New York 
State School of Agriculture on Long Island 
much importance is being attached to the 
selection of a library, not only for the students’ 
use, but for general public reference purposes. 

New York City. The bureau of fare re- 
search, formerly maintained by the American 
Electric Railway Association, was discon- 
tinued Jan. 1 

New York City. A collection of approxi- 
mately 14,000 prints, from the estate of the 
late David McNeely Stauffer, has been given 
to the New York Public Library. At least 
a third of the number are American engrav- 
ings, of which he had made a special study, 
embodied in his notable work on “American 
engravers upon copper and steel,” issued in 
two volumes by the Grolier Club in 1907. 

New York City. The Library of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary now contains over 
60,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets, and 
receives currently nearly 200 periodicals. It 
is especially strong in liturgics, patristics, Old 
Testament literature, including the Semitic 
languages and Biblical archxology, and in 
American and Anglican church history. Per- 
sons not connected with the seminary may 
consult the library at any time, but are not 
permitted to borrow books. 

New York City. A library still relatively 
unknown in library circles is the Missionary 
Research Library at 25 Madison avenue. This 
library was organized in June, 1914, under 
the supervision of a committee representing 
the mission boards of all denominations in the 
country with Miss Hollis W. Hering as li- 
brarian. It is devoted, as its name indicates, 
to works bearing on mission problems, and 
at the present time contains in round numbers 
11,000 volumes and 3000 pamphlets. It is a 
reference library only, to which all students 
interested in missionary research are welcome. 


New York City. Property said to be worth 
$200,000 will come into the possession of the 
New York Public Library through the death, 
Feb. 20, of Mrs. Emma Louisa Thompson 
Black, wife of George Ashton Black. Before 
she was married to Mr. Black, in 1883, Mrs. 
Black was the widow of Henry Panton, a 
brother of Mrs. Margaret W. Duyckinck, 
widow of Evert A. Duyckinck. Much of the 
property left to the library came from Mr. 
Panton’s estate and the estate of George L. 
Duyckinck, The Duyckinck family had been 
previously identified with the libraries of this 
city, the old Lenox Library receiving 15,000 
volumes collected by the two brothers, Evert 
A. and George L. Duyckinck. 

New York City. At a meeting of the li- 
brary and social house committee of the 
Alumni Association of the College of the City 
of New York, it was resolved that the com- 
mittee proceed with the collection of a fund 
for the purpose of erecting a library building 
for the City College. If a sufficiently large 
sum is raised facilities will be provided for 
social features, so that some of the advantages 
of a social house may be combined with the 
library. It is planned to have a dining room 


“and a social meeting hall as a part of the 


library. The sum needed for the purpose is 
$150,000, of which more than $50,000 has al- 
ready been pledged to the library committee. 
The committee is now engaged in drawing up 
plans for raising the additional sum of $100,- 
000 needed to make possible the commence- 
ment of building operations. 


Norwich. Guernsey Mem. L. N. Louise 
Ruckteshler, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. ending July 1, 
1915.) Accessions 1022, withdrawals 184; 
total 12,334. New registration 301, total since 
July, 1906, 3900. Circulation 44,224. Receipts 
$4068.75; maintenance expenditures $3017.26, 
including $656.01 for books, $143.80 for peri- 
odicals, $76.46 for binding, $971.76 for staff 
salaries. 

The text of the report tells of its routine 
and special work, among which is the exten- 
sion work wherein 41 district schools and 7 
stations in homes and gencral stores through- 
out the county are served; a publicity cam- 
paign crying the library’s wares by 56 columns 
in the local daily; and the firm establishment 
of the Saturday afternoon story hour during 
the school year. 


Ossining. At the “experience meeting” ar- 
ranged and carried through in New York 
City by sixty members of the Mutual Welfare 
League of Sing Sing prison, on the night of 
Feb. 14, a big and enthusiastic audience greeted 
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the speakers, and bore testimony to the in- 
creasing interest in the betterment of prison 
conditions. Copies of the Mutual Welfare 
League Bulletin, the league’s weekly publica- 
tion, were distributed, and among other articles 
of interest was one setting forth the plan for 
enlarging the use of the prison library. There 
are over 10,000 books in the library, and books 
may be kept for two weeks or may be ex- 
changed daily. The library is open at all 
hours of the day, but it is desired that the 
men who want books secure them during 
recreation hours. This is a change from the 
former practice of issuing only two books a 
week, to be exchanged on stated days. In- 
stead of waiting until library privileges are 
asked by the inmates, cards will now be issued 
to every man as soon as he enters the institu- 
tion. Rev. William E. Cashin, the prison 
chaplain and also the librarian, is always 
ready to help readers in the selection of good 
books. The Mutual Welfare League also has 
a small library of its own, distinct from the 
large Sing Sing collection, all its books and 
magazines being gifts from various friends. 


NEW JERSEY 

Caldwell. The board of trustees of the 
Caldwell Free Public Library have decided 
to build the proposed library building at Ar- 
lington and Bloomfield avenues, on the 
Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial prop- 
erty. This site is subject to the approval of 
the directors of the Memorial Association. 
When the property, formerly the Caldwell 
Presbyterian Church manse, was acquired by 
the association several years ago, it was un- 
derstood that a free library site would be given 
to the town. 

Camden. By unanimous vote, the Assem- 
bly at Trenton has passed Assemblyman 
Wolverton’s bill which will enable the city 
of Camden to consent to the erection of a 
library building in one of its public parks 
without cost to the municipality. President 
Johnson, of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, has given $150,000 for the erection of 
the building, provided it be placed in one of 
the parks or squares. 

East Orange. The enlargement of the Public 
Library has been completed by the building 
of an addition in the rear, to the improvement 
of all departments. The library no longer 


has an assembly room in the basement, the 
high school auditorium having met that need 
since the erection of the first building. A 
corner of the basement has been set apart as 
a committee room, which is used for small 
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gatherings; another part has been partitioned 
off for the installation of a heating system. 
The more readily observed benefits of the ex- 
pansion are the wider aisles between the 
bookstacks, the separation of the reading and 
reference departments, to the greater efficiency 
of both, and a larger children’s room in the 
basement. The space heretofore given over 
to the youngsters is now an exhibit room, 
which promises to be an interesting feature of 
the library work. Back of the new reference 
room are the workrooms, and the library staff 
room is in the basement. A comparatively 
new feature of the reference department is 
the civics collection. In the same room are 
educational collections and a file of news- 
paper clippings pertaining to local municipal 
happenings. 

Hamburg. The executive committee of the 
People’s Free Lecture Course announced in 
January, that it proposed opening a public 
reading room and library in the central part 
of town, provided the support of the public 
can be obtained. Tentative plans of the com- 
mittee call for the yearly payment of $1 to 
become members of the Library Association. 
The reading rooms will be supplied with sev- 
eral hundred volumes of the best books, and 
magazines and newspapers. It is, expected to 
have the room open three evenings each week. 

Montclair. The trustees of the Montclair 
Free Public Library have arranged for a 
book distributing station in the south end of 
the town. A year ago the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion gave funds for the erection of a branch 
library in the north end of the town. 


Newark. Under the title “Literature on the 
job,” James H. Collins has an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post of Jan. 15, describing 
the work of the business branch of the 
Newark Public Library, mentioning some 
of the sources of information by which the 
library keeps its material up to date, and giv- 
ing specific instances by way of illustration of 
the many and varied kinds of questions which 
the library is able to answer. 


Verona. A resolution requesting the Car- 
negie Corporation to contribute $11,000 for 
the erection of a public library building in 
Verona, and pledging the provision by the town 
of at least ten per cent. of that sum annually 
for maintenance, was adopted, Feb. 1, by the 
Verona Borough Council. The book collec- 
tion of the Verona Free Public Library is now 
kept in one of the rooms of the public school 
building. The school and public library were 
recently merged. Prior to the placing of the 
books in the school they were kept at the home 
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of the person appointed as librarian. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth of the school it is 
believed that the room now used for library 
purposes will be needed next September for 
class purposes. It is hoped to have the pro- 
posed building ready before that date. At the 
request of the library commission $1100 was 
provided in the budget this year for library 
purposes. 

West New York. The creation of a board 
of commissioners for the establishment of a 
free public library is under consideration by 
the mayor. The library is to be started in 
one of the larger rooms in the municipal 
building. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Millersburg. There is prospect that work 
may be started before the year is over on 
the Johnson Public Library and gymnasium. 
When H. J. Johnson died in 1909 he left a 
bequest of $75,000 for the purpose, which sum 
the trustees allowed to lie at interest until it 
should increase to $100,000. It is understood 
that the plans are practically completed for 
the building, which it is hoped to erect at a 
cost of about $35,000 or $40,000. The property 
at the southern corner of North and Walnut 
streets, opposite St. Paul’s Lutheran church, 
has been bought and it is here that the library 
will be built. 

Pottsville. It has been announced here that 
the Carnegie Corporation has given $45,000 
for the establishment of a free library in 
Pottsville. The fund will be used for the 
erection of the building. The site will cost 
$23,000. This amount already has been paid 
by Pottsville residents. A three-story build- 
ing with stone front will be erected. 

York. The City Council has taken the initial 
steps toward the erection of a library build- 
ing for which a fund of $185,000 was pro- 
vided in the will of M. D. Martin. It is 
planned to build the library on Penn com- 
mon. The administration of the affairs of 
the library will be in the hands of seven trus- 
tees to be appointed by the court. It is said 
$125,000 will be expended in the erection of 
the building, and the interest on the remain- 
ing money will be used for its upkeep. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. Much pleasure was felt in 
Wilmington early in February over the report 
that a wealthy resident had made possible the 
securing of a suitable site for the new library 
building so greatly needed. The property in 
question was in the center of the city facing 
Court House square, and was to be leased 
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from the First Presbyterian church for a term 
of 200 years. Subsequent investigations showed 
that this procedure would entail so many ob- 
ligations on the library that unless the prop- 
erty c.a be purchased outright it seems un- 
likely negotiations will be carried further 
along this line. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore. The Municipal Journal for Jan. 
28, published twice a month by the city gov- 
ernment and devoted to a record of the city’s 
various departments and activities, contains 
a summarized report of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for the year 1915. Besides the Cen- 
tral Building, there are 15 branches (with 
plans completed for a new one to be erected 
in the spring), and two stations in rented 
quarters. The library contained 334,366 vol- 
umes upon January 1, 1916, 199,724 in the Cen- 
tral Library, and 134,642 in the branches and 
stations. In addition to the permanent points 
of distribution, boxes of books were sent dur- 
ing the year to 55 institutions. There are 
44,029 registered borrowers, by whom 696,- 
111 books were drawn for use at home; in 
addition to this number, over 150,000 books 
of which no exact account is taken, were 
used in the branch libraries, and in the read- 
ing room of the Central Library. During the 
vear, a standard open shelf library, compris- 
ing over 3000 volumes was opened, at 404 
Cathedral street ; the books, especially adapted 
for children, as well as those in the classes 
of Natural Science and Industrial Arts, will 
be removed from Central to 400 Cathedral 
street, in 1916, where they will be made more 
accessible to the public than before, and ad- 
ministered in separate departments. The city’s 
appropriation for library purposes for 1916 
is $52,000, in addition to the annuity of 
$50,000 established by the city, in return 
for Mr. Pratt’s gift to the city for library pur- 
poses, which amounted to about $1,150,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. The Public Library has re- 
cently started a collection of Scandinavian 
books, about a hundred volumes forming the 
nucleus. A meeting which was attended by 
an audience which packed the lecture room of 
the library, was held in January, in order that 
the Scandinavians of the national capital 
might show their appreciation of the col- 
lection. Addresses were made in English, 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish, and a mu- 
sical program was given. 

Washington. By the will of the late Miss 
Stephanie de Cous Schisano, of Norfolk, Va., 
a valuable collection of nearly 9000 volumes 
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of French literature, mostly of the eighteenth 
century, and in original editions, has been 
made to the Catholic University Library. 
There are also some very rare Franco- 
American magazines and publications of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The be- 
quest of Miss Schisano is one of the largest 
received by the university library, and is 
particularly welcome to the professors and 
students of the department of modern lan- 
guages. 

Washington. A hearing was held, Feb. 1, 
before the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia on a bill to give the commission- 
ers of the district the right to make appoint- 
ments and removals of empivyes in the Public 
Library. Under the law creating the library 
the commission appoints the trustees, the 
trustees appoint the librarian, and the latter 
appoints his assistants. The new bill is a 
part of a so-called “unification” scheme which 
would also give to the commissioners the 
power to appoint the superintendent of schools, 
all teachers and other school employes, instead 
of the members of the Board of Education 
alone, as at present. The president of the 
board of library trustees and Dr. George F. 
Bowerman, the librarian, appeared before the 
committee and presented their arguments 
against the proposed shifting of the power 
of appointment, and at the close of the hear- 
ing the House committee voted unanimously 
to postpone the bill in question indefinitely. 


The South 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond. After many years of useful 
work the Rosemary Library permanently 
closed its doors to the public of Richmond, 
on Tuesday, January 25. Owing to the fact 
that the funds received by the library were 
insufficient for its maintenance it was decided 
by the board of directors of the institution to 
close, and with its closing passes a landmark 
in Richmond’s library annals. The library 

was founded by Thomas Nelson Page. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville. The Chamber of Commerce 
has taken the preliminary steps toward secur- 
ing the establishment of a free public library 
in this city. It is understood that some special 
legislation may have to be secured before the 
way will be entirely clear to secure the de- 
sired institution. 

Kingstree. Bids for the erection of the 
Carnegie Library have been opened and the 
contract let for $5150. The library will be 


located at the corner of Hampton avenue and 
Mill street, the site of the old Kingstree school 
building. 
GEORGIA 

Gainesville. The Gainesville Chamber of 
Commerce is behind a movement to secure 
a Carnegie library building, a committee be- 
ing appointed to co-operate with a committee 
from the Gainesville Library Association. 

Quitman, Final arrangements have been 
made with the Carnegie Corporation for the 
gift of a $10,000 library to Quitman. Mayor 
Davis and the city council have complied 
with all the requirements and the proposition 
is now in the hands of a local board of 
trustees, which has already begun the work of 
securing plans, which will immediately be 
forwarded to the Carnegie Corporation for 
approval. The city of Quitman has bought a 
lot fronting on the court house park. 


FLORIDA 

Daytona Beach. Capt. C. A. Young of this 
city recently made known his intention of 
building a new public library building in Day- 
tona Beach in memory of his deceased wife. 
The building will be erected on the corner of 
Vermont avenue and Peninsula Drive in Day- 
tona Beach, and is to be of concrete and 
brick. Its approximate cost will be $8000. It 
will be named the Sarah Cornelia Young 
Memorial Library, and in the original plans, 
now in the hands of the contractors, there 
are, besides the library rooms, attractive and 
ample rooms set aside for the town council 
and chamber of commerce meetings. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans. The New Orleans Advertis- 
ing Club is arranging for permanent quarters 
and the installation of what it proposed to 
make “the finest library of business and adver- 
tising books in the South.” 

Shreveport. For the purpose of creating 
public interest in the library needs of this 
town, the local women’s clubs invited Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns to give a lecture in the First 
Baptist Church, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13, on 
“Shreveport’s greatest need.” The question 
of starting a public library has been much 
discussed here in the last few months, and the 
women hoped that Miss Stearns would make 
definite suggestions out of her experience that 
would help them to a practical method of 
accomplishing their plans. Miss Stearns will 
tour Louisiana in the interest of free libraries. 
Her trip will take her to DeRidder, Lafayette, 
Jennings, Lake Charles, Ruston and other 
towns in the state. 
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The Central West 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit. As a tribute to Divie B. Duffield, 
retiring president of the library commission, 
that body has voted to give the name “Duf- 
field library” to the new branch being erected 
at West Grand boulevard and Dunedin ave- 
nue, A vote of recognition of Mr. Duffield’s 
services during his 12 years as library com- 
missioner also was accorded the former presi- 
dent. Addresses commending him for his 
work were made by Librarian Strohm and 
several members of the board. 

Saginaw. The Butman-Fish Memorial Li- 
brary, presented to the schools and public by 
W. S. Fish, two years ago, and for which 
ground was broken on the northeast corner 
of the John Moore school plot in April, 1914, 
was completed and opened in January. The 
first floor of the building is given over en- 
tirely to library purposes, with a spacious 
lobby backed by metal stacks, to the right 
being the large reading room for adults and 
to the left one of equal size designed and 
equipped for children. In each of these rooms 
are large fireplaces. At the rear of the chil- 
dren’s reading room is a private office for 
the librarian, while in the rear of the adults’ 
reading room is a small room equipped espe- 
cially for research work. The second floor, 
which is reached from the building entrance 
by stairways winding from the left and right 
of the main entrance stairs, is planned for 
use as an art gallery or museum. 

St. Johns. The Woman’s Club, the King’s 
Daughters, the Musical Art Society and sev- 
eral other women’s organizations are eager to 
have a Carnegie library erected in this city, 
and they will petition for such a building. 


OHIO 

Cleveland. A bequest of $25,000 has been 
made to the Cleveland Medical Library Asso- 
ciation by the late Dr. Benjamin L. Milliken, 
professor emeritus at Western Reserve School, 
who died Jan. 6, The money is to be known 
as the “B. L. Milliken endowment fund.” 

Youngstown. The Public Library has 
changed its fiscal year from May to the cal- 
endar year, so that it will coincide with the 
city fiscal year. This change was made to 
save much confusion and unnecessary work. 
The library hours have been changed from 
8:30 to 9:00. On Feb. 1 the Newark charg- 
ing system went into effect. This included 
not only the recarding and pocketing of all 
the books in the library, but the reregistering 
of the library card holders. Readers were 


not required to make out new application 
blanks. A station of the library has been 
opened in the Hippodrome Arcade, which 
runs through between the two main streets 
of the city. The library consists of two double 
bookcases with glass doors. These cases stand 
in the center of the corridor, close to the en- 
trance of the Hippodrome Theater. The sta- 
tion is open from 9:00 in the morning until 
9:00 at night, in charge of library trained as- 
sistants. It is doing a heavy business as it 
catches the shopping and theater crowds. A 
stock of 1200 volumes is replenished by daily 
deliveries from the central library. Books 
may be borrowed and returned interchange- 
ably by the readers. Arrangements have been 
made to open a station in the foreign depart- 
ment of one of the down-town banks. Books 
in several languages will circulate, as well 
as manuals of citizenship and easy [English 
books. The Republic Rubber Works have 
arranged to keep someone constantly in 
charge of a station which will be opened in 
their club house, March 1. This will serve not 
only the 1500 employes but the entire neighbor- 
hood, as the club house is the social center for 
the surrounding district. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis. The corner stone for the 
new $500,000 Central Public Library, opposite 
St. Clair Park, will be set in place the first 
week in March. 

Mooresville. Demarchus C. Brown, of In- 
dianapolis, was the principal speaker at the 
dedication of the Public Library here, Jan 27. 
The library is a brick structure with capacity 
for 6000 volumes. 

Newcastle. Newcastle’s new Public Library 
was opened and dedicated Jan.17. Demarchus 
C. Brown, state librarian, gave the principal 
address. The library was made possible by the 
untiring efforts of Miss Lois Compton, who 
started the movement which resulted in an 
appropriation of $20,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Rockport. The Public Library board has 
received a letter from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion offering $17,000 for a library building on 
the usual conditions. 

Rockville. The new Rockville Public Li- 
brary, dedicated Jan. 14-15, was built in part 
with a donation of $12,500 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the women of the Current Liter- 
ature Club being instrumental in obtaining the 
appropriation nearly three years ago, and in 
making the tax levy and having a library board 
appointed. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The Cremation Association of 
America has established a nucleus of crema- 
tion literature at the John Crerar Library. 
Offers of books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
on the subject should be addressed to the 
president of the association, Dr. Hugo Erich- 
son, 240 Chandler avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


The Northwest 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. How many people know that 
the Public Library of Minneapolis had its 
start through Bayard Taylor? It seems that 
in 1859, according to an account in the Minne- 
apolis Journal, Mr. Taylor sent word to 
Minneapolis that he would come to the place 
—then only a pioneer town—and lecture if 
his expenses were paid and the surplus taken 
in was used for library purposes. The town 
had no library at that time but the balance 
received at the lecture, a sum of about $85, 
was used in organizing the Minneapolis 
Atheneum, the predecessor of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, so that the latter in- 
stitution may really be said to have had its 
origin in Mr, Taylor’s interest and generosity. 

St. Paul. St. Paul will soon get between 
$100,000 and $150,000 for the use of the Pub- 
lic Library ard a free medical dispensary. 
The money is to come from part of the estate 
of Judge Henry Hale, who died Dec. 7, 1890, 
and provided in his will that a portion of his 
estate should be given to the city at the end 
of 25 years. About $25,000 will soon be 
turned over to the city and the balance will 
become available upon the sale of property 
belonging to the estate known as the Hale 
block, between 3d and 4th streets, facing Jack- 
son street. Trustees to decide on the disposi- 
tion of the money given to the city are the 
mayor, city attorney, city comptroller, judge 
of probate and oldest member of the county 
commissioners. They will decide whether the 
portion going to the library shall be used in 
equipping the library building now being 
erected, and if the part for the dispensary is 
to be used in improving the present dispensary 
or building a new one. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs. The will of the late Gen. 
Grenville Mellen Dodge, who died Jan. 3, set 
aside $50,000 for the establishment of a library 
or reading room, with bathing accommoda- 
tions, for the use of the large number of 
railroad men who “lay over” in this city at 
the end of their run on one or another of 
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the different railroads. The provisions of the 
will seem to indicate that General Dodge had 
in mind some such institution as the railroad 
branches of the Y. M. C. A., and the choice of 
a location that will accommodate the men on 
all the roads bids fair to be a difficult matter. 


Iowa City. The board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Library has decided to install ad- 
ditional low stacks in the north room. They 
will accommodate about 3400 volumes. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bowman. The new library building erected 
for the use of the Bowman Public Library, 
by Hon. J. E. Phelan, as a memorial to the 
late Clara Lincoln Phelan, whose work in 
building up this library was but just begun 
when she passed away more than two years 
ago, was formally opened to the public in 
January, 
MONTANA 
Hamilton. The Carnegie Library constructed 
here has been approved by the Carnegie 
Corporation, a check for the last of the 
labor and material for the building having 
been received by the library committee. As 
soon as the furniture is installed the building 
will be ready for occupancy. 


WYOMING 

The Uinta County Library, at Evanston, has 
been undergoing a three months’ period of re- 
organization under the leadership of Linda 
M. Clatworthy of Estes Park, Colorado. The 
county, formerly a very large one running 
from the Utah line up to the Yellowstone 
National Park, had for ten years maintained 
a system of traveling libraries among its towns, 
mining camps and ranches but at the time of 
the division of the county two years ago many 
of the books were lost and the popularity of 
the system died out. Now a new plan is 
being tried—that of a county school traveling 
library for the rural schools found to be 
usually destitute of books and eager for 
them. Toward this plan the various school 
district boards are contributing their book 
fund (heretofore unexpended), the county li- 
brary promising to administer the fund and 
conduct the exchanges. Direct book service 
by parcel post from the main library was an- 
nounced by circular letter to all the county 
tax-payers, insuring them much fresher, more 
vital connection than by the old system of 
a fixed traveling library collection, selected 
without intimate knowledge of the readers’ 
tastes. In Lyman, the one other incorporated 
town in the county, fifty miles away and 
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twelve miles off the railroad, a full-fledged 
branch library is opening, in a room of its 
own on the Lincoln Highway, equipped by 
the town people and in charge of a young 
woman, Ethel Guild, trained at Evanston. A 
permanent traveling library station has been 
installed at Mountain View and others will 
be started as books and service become avail- 
able. In the selection of county librarian a 
competitive examination was held, open to all 
young women of the county with the neces- 
sary educational and personal qualifications. 
Miss Marguerite Cameron, who ranked high- 
est on all counts, a recent graduate of the 
University of Utah and a successful high 
school teacher, was chosen to be librarian, 
and because of her “love and reverence for 
library service as a distinct force in the com- 
munity” she resigned a more remunerative 
teacher’s position to train for eight weeks with 
Miss Clatworthy. The county commissioners 
have promised to double the library levy next 
year. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 


Belleville. The Carnegie Library, at Jack- 
son and East First streets, for which the Car- 
negie Corporation granted $45,000, was dedi- 
cated Jan. 20, with ceremonies, which con- 
sisted of addresses and a musical program. A 
public reception was given in the evening in 
the library by the board of directors, Mayor 
Duvall, and all the women of the Civic League, 
at which souvenir post cards of the building 
were given away. 

St. Louis. Arrangements have been made 
for the merging of the Catholic Diocesan 
Library of 5000 volumes, with the St. Louis 
Public Library. In taking over the Catholic 
collection, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian 
of the Public Library, agrees to allow the 
books to remain at the Catholic Women’s 
Association downtown headquarters and to 
establish a branch station there with a mem- 
ber of the trained staff of the library in 
charge. The 5000 volumes of Catholic litera- 
ture are now at the Central Library, being 
rebound and cataloged. This is the largest 
collection of books ever taken over by the 
Public Library from an individual or organ- 
ization. The library belonged to the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, and was started many 
years ago by the late Prof. Wright as a pri- 
vate charity. 

KANSAS 


Wichita. The Fairmount College Library 


which was started with a basket of books 
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brought by one of the women of the Library 
Club now contains 36,000 volumes and it is a 
depository for government publications. The 
library is open to citizens of Wichita as well 
as to students of the college. Miss Alice M. 
Isely is librarian. 

Wichita. The interior of the new Public 
Library building, dedicated last September, 
with the fine mural paintings by Mr. Covey 
and the attractive color scheme by the late 
Mrs. Murdock, has attracted the attention 
of various publications. The Philadelphia 
Record had a full page illustrated article on 
the new building last May, and this was fol- 
lowed by a similar article in the Kansas City 
Star. The International Studio, for Novem- 
ber, has a brief description of the mural paint- 
ings with two illustrations, and the March 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal has 
a page of pictures. 

TEXAS 

Houston. Enlargement of the Carnegie Li- 
brary may follow repairs which the city is 
planning for the front wall of the building. 
The city architect’s office is preparing tem- 
porary plans for increasing the size of the 
building and giving more stack room, but no 
action has been taken by the council relative 
to building any addition to the library. 

Marshall. At the instigation of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the City Com- 
mission has begun a correspondence with the 
Carnegie Corporation looking to the erection 
of a library building in this city to cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000. The City Federa- 
tion owns an unusually large tract of ground, 
valued at $15,000, just outside the business sec- 
tion of the city, which it purchased some years 
ago with a view of using it for library pur- 
poses. This was offered the commission as a 
site for the library. 

Port Arthur. Mrs. John W. Gates has 
announced her intention to donate approxi- 
mately $60,000 for a memorial library build- 
ing to the city of Port Arthur. Of this 
amount, she said, about $35,000 would be re- 
quired to build and equip the building, and 
$25,000 would be invested as an endowment to 
maintain the library. 

COLORADO 

Denver. The library of the Medical So- 
ciety of the City and County of Denver, 
which was located in the Metropolitan build- 
ing, moved into larger quarters in the same 
building, in December. At present the li- 
brary contains about 17,525 volumes and 
subscribes to 213 periodicals. It is open every 
day, excepting Sunday, from ten until six. 
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Books are lent only to members of the so- 
ciety, but the library is open to all physicians 
and students for reference work. During 
the past year many books and periodicals have 
been lent throughout the state. 

Denver. The Equitable Law Library is a 
private enterprise with full privileges ex- 
tended to the lawyers of the building. The 
nucleus of every American law library is the 
reports of cases decided in the federal and 
state courts of the United States, and this col- 
lection of about 10,000 volumes includes large 
valuable files of statutes, reports and 
digests. The text-book section is unusually 
complete. In addition, there are the usual 
standard encyclopedias, and a varied selec- 
tion of legal periodicals. The foreign collec- 
tion includes files of English reports and 
some Canadian publications. The library is 
open from 8:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. and 1:00 
p. m. to 5:00 p. m. A few offices in the build- 
ing have keys for evening use, Lawyers, out- 
side of the building, have the privilege of 
reference. 


and 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle. Construction of a main entrance 
to the public library building from Fourth 
avenue, underneath the stairway now leading 
to the building, was discussed at a meeting 
of the library board in January, and the board 
architect was directed to prepare plans for 
the proposed improvement. The plans cail 
for the establishment of a public comfort 
station underneath the stairway, and to that 
extent the city council will aid in the con- 
struction work. 
CALIFORNIA 

Dinuba, The contract for the new Carnegie 
Library building has been let to a local con- 
tractor for $7291. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion recently appropriated $8000 for the build- 
ing and furnishings. In the specifications it 
is stated that the contract may use $250 for 
furniture and $150 for light fixtures, and the 
present bid leaves a balance of $341 for addi- 
tional furnishings and equipment. The books 
will be furnished by the Tulare County Free 
Library. The new building will be located 
on the city water works block and will be 
approximately 40 feet by 65. It will be one 
story and basement. The interior finish will 
be entirely of oak in antique finish. The 
ground floor will be used for regular library 
purposes, while the basement will contain an 
auditorium, rest rooms and store room. 

Los Angeles. Plans are practically com- 
pleted by Architects Hibbard and Cody for 
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the branch library building to be erected in 
East Los Angeles, at the southeast corner of 
Avenue Twenty-six and Workman street. It 
will be a one-story and basement structure, 
semi-circular in shape within tangents 96 x 96 
feet. There will also be an open-air reading 
garden in the rear. It will cost about $30,000. 
Los Angeles. President John Willis Baer 
of Occidental College has announced that the 
trustees of the college are to erect on the 
new campus a library to be called the Stim- 
son Library, to continue perpetually the re- 
membrance of Charles M. Stimson, who ten 
years ago erected a college library on the 
Highland Park campus. That building, with 
others on the old campus, is to be sold. The 
preliminary plans call for a building which 
shall eventually cost nearly $100,000. It will 
probably be put in two main wings. The first 
wing to be built will be the Charles M. Stim- 
son wing, and will probably cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. The site for the new 
building has been selected, opposite Fowler 
Hall, facing the main quadrangle. 
Sacramento. The plans of Architect Lor- 
ing P. Rixford for the Carnegie Library will 
be reduced approximately $25,000 in order to 
come within the appropriation the Carnegie 
Corporation has agreed to make for the build- 
ing. This was the decision of the City Com- 
mission following the receipt of a letter from 
the Carnegie Corporation, in which it was 
stated the plans of the building as presented 
by the city called for a structure to cost, com- 
plete, $130,000, when only $100,000 was avail- 
able. Investigation of early correspondence 
revealed the fact that the $100,000 is to cover 
equipment and everything. Therefore, the cost 
of the building must be cut to $75,000, allow- 
ing $25,000 for equipment. The city had 
planned to put the whole of the $100,000 in the 
building and furnish it out of city funds. 


San Francisco. The new Mission branch 
of the Public Library, corner of Bartlett and 
Twenty-fourth streets, has been finished at a 
cost of about $75,000, toward which the Car- 
negie Corporation made a grant of $49,500 


Santa Barbara. Active preparations are be- 
ing made for the new $50,000 Carnegie Library 
soon to be built. The residence at 29 East 
Anapamu street, now owned by the library 
association, will probably be moved to the 
detention home site, to be used for such a 
home. The building at present occupies part 
of the property on which the new library is 
to be erected. 


Santa Monica. The Carnegie Corporation 


will be asked for a gift of $10,000 to $15,000 


: 
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to build a branch library in South Santa 
Monica, also for enough more to enlarge the 
present Carnegie Library and to remodel the 
basement into a social center for young men. 
About $1500 will be expended. These plans 
are in accordance with an announcement made 
by Commissioner Berkley, who said they had 
been agreed on by the members of the coun- 
cil. The $1500 for the improvement of the 
basement will be taken from the library fund. 
If Mr. Carnegie should not respond to the 
appeal the voters will be asked to approve a 
bond issue for the enlargements and the 
branch. 

Turlock. The Carnegie Corporation has ap- 
proved the plans submitted for a building not 
to exceed $10,000 in cost, and as soon as the 
city council furnished the usual guarantee of 
support bids will be solicited. 


UTAH 


Fairview. A committee has been appointed 
to negotiate with the Carnegie Corporation for 
a library building. There has been some talk 
of combining a library with a school building 
or gymnasium, but this proposition will not be 
pushed if a Carnegie grant can be secured. 

Mount Pleasant. At a special meeting called 
by the library committee, Jan. 22, a unanimous 
sentiment was expressed toward the taking of 
immediate steps for securing a $12,000 Car- 
negie library for this city. It was suggested 
that the Mormon church might donate a site 
for the proposed building. The matter was 
referred to the present library committee 
with instructions to take the necessary steps at 
once. 

Salt Lake City. The city commission as 
a board of estimates and apportionment, de- 
cided at a meeting held Jan. 24, that under 
the law the Public Library must be allowed 
the full amount of the revenue raised from 
a 1-3 mill levy. Instead of the $29,000 asked, 
it is estimated the library will receive about 
$64,000. The situation results from the fact 
that when the state legislature decreased the 
levies in proportion to the increased basis 
of assessment, the library levy was left un- 
changed. The extra money will be used to 
increase the number and resources of the dis- 
tributing centers in the grade schools of the 
city. It is also proposed to erect an addi- 
tion to the present building to cost from $10,- 
000 to $15,000, to be constructed on the rear 
of the present building, two stories in height 
with a basement. The addition will be used 
for reading rooms, library extension work, 
shelving space and similar purposes. The 
basement reading room now used for children 
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will be done away with, and a room provided 
in the addition. 

ALASKA 


The library leaven is spreading even to 
Alaska. In the report issued by the Bureau 
of Education on its work for the natives of 
Alaska in 1913-14, the second part is given 
over to reports of teachers on the work done 
in individual schools. The teacher in charge 
of the public school at Wainright, on the 
shore of the Arctic ocean, after describing 
the teaching of the elementary branches and 
the working of the Wainwright School Re- 
public says: “Our school and village library 
is a great blessing. The industrial class made 
a case for the books, which were classified 
and numbered by the librarian, elected by the 
school republic, and 128 books have been 
loaned for a period of a week at a time. We 
have some diligent and intelligent readers.” 
Likewise the teacher of the public school 
at Igloo, on Seward peninsula, Northern Alas- 
ka, writes: “The native children are adepts 
in paper cutting and in drawing, which enables 
them to illustrate very nicely their language 
and reading lessons. In teaching reading to 
the lower grades, exercises made here were 
mostly used, as the textbooks treat of ob- 
jects with which Eskimo children are not 
familiar. The textbooks in reading were 
used as supplementary reading for the older 
pupils. The library books which were sent 
here last summer were a great help. Not 
only did the pupils find interesting reading 
in them, but we also used some of them for 
class work. The pupils copied the stories 
in ‘composition’ books, illustrated them with 
their own drawings and paper cuttings, and 
then studied the stories from these ‘compesi- 
tion’ books. I believe that the money spent 
in buying textbooks on arithmetic, language, 
and spelling would bring better results if 
spent in the purchase of suitable library 
books. Reading these books will do much 
toward clearing the minds of the natives of 
childish fancies and of many superstitions. 
In history and geography, selections were read 
and studied as reading lessons. Local geog- 
raphy was studied chiefly by means of map 
drawing.” 


Canada 


ONTARIO 
Ottawa. Fire which started at 9 o'clock 
on the evening of Feb. 3 did great damage to 
the Parliament buildings here. At first it 
was believed that the books in the library were 
ruined, but in a report on the library losses 
presented to the Commons Feb. 14, Dr. Martin 
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J. Griffin and Dr. A. De Celles, joint libra- 
rians, stated that the loss is not so great as 
was first supposed, and that in most cases 
the damaged books or bound periodicals can be 
replaced. The more notable losses include 
an extensive collection of rare editions of the 
Bible, a large collection of English pamphlets, 
a valuable collection of Church literature and 
law, large collection of bound reviews, maga- 
zines and periodicals, principally from Great 
Britain and the United States, many valuable 
donations from the Imperial Government, and 
a fine collection of the reports of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The report states that 
although millions of gallons of water covered 
the floor of the library while the fire was at 
its height, and poured out through the doors, 
hardly any found its way to the basement, 
where thousands of books were stored. The 
volumes which were damaged by water are 
now being dried out and little loss is feared. 
The librarians declare that the prompt closing 
of the iron doors by the library officials pre- 
vented the inrush of smoke and flames from 
the corridor leading into the reading-room 
where the fire started. Had this action not 
been promptly taken, it is stated that several 
lives might have been lost by the persons in 
the library at the time attempting to escape 
through the usual exit. 

Toronto. At a special meeting of the li- 
brary board of management held the latter 
part of January, the need of greater accommo- 
dation was emphasized. Dr. George H. Locke, 
the librarian, proposed that the present Refer- 
ence Library building be extended north on 
St. George street, the upper story to be con- 
structed as a modern historical art gallery, 
and the lower to be divided into a children’s 
room, a circulating library and reading rooms. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Manchester. The John Rylands Library re- 
ports that already over 5000 volumes have 
been either received or definitely promised 
for the reconstruction of the library of the 
University of Louvain, and there are other 
equally generous promises of help yet to be 
realized 

NORWAY 

A feature of the last meeting of the In- 
diana Library Association was an illustrated 
lecture on “Development of libraries in Nor- 
way,” given by Arne Kildal, librarian at 
Bergen, Norway. The libraries of Norway, 


the lecturer said, have experienced a wonder- 
There are 


ful growth in the last ten years. 
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now over 1000 state supported libraries, and 
by the establishment of a central bureau, the 
librarians are kept in touch with new meth- 
ods and devices. In the city libraries such 
features as delivery stations, children’s read- 
ing rooms, and classroom collections for 
schools have been adopted. A library associa- 
tion with a membership of 600 has been form- 
ed, and a permanent summer course for 
those who wish to study library methods is 
being planned. 

Christiania. The report of the Deichman 
Library for 1914-15, shows accessions for the 
year were 16,236 volumes, bringing the total 
in the library up to 140,426. Of the new 
books 1664 were donations, the rest pur- 
chases, costing altogether 16,740 kroners. 
1584 lost or damaged books were replaced at a 
cost of 2,038 kroners. New or renewed bind- 
ings were made for 11,763 books at a cost of 
14,387 kroners. Several important private 
collections, in all 4675 volumes, were purchased 
during the course of the year. As everywhere, 
so the influence of the war was strongly felt 
in the Deichman Library. A majority of the 
new books purchased or donated dealt with 
the war, and books of other sorts, ordered 
from foreign countries, were not sent, or were 
lost in transit. Many foreign newspapers 
could not be obtained except occasionally and 
irregularly. The opening of two new branches 
in the eastern quarter of the city (one this 
year, one last) has made little difference in 
the circulation figures of the main library. 
For the term covered by the report there were 
noted 10,818 new borrowers for the main li- 
brary and its three chief branches, bringing 
the total for the year up to 656,855, an aver- 
age of 2175 a day. Of these 440,366 came 
to the main library, an average of 1458 a day 
(the circulation department being open 302 
days during the year). The reading room for 
adults, in the main library, was open 347 
days during the year with a total attendance of 
83,082, while the reading room for children 
was open 255 days with an attendance of 32,- 
302. The appropriations for the main library 
and its branches for this year amounted to 
124,200 kroners, of which 121,291 were spent. 
The new branch in Grunerlékken was opened 
on Oct. 25. It was erected at a cost of 107,000 
kroners, which does not include the item of 
about 16,000 kroners for new furnishing and 
equipment. The reading room for adults has 
54 seats, that for children 66. The branch 
library opened with a stock of 2618 books, and 
its circulation for the eight months since the 
opening figures up to 55,235. Victor Smith is 
the director of the new branch. Astrid An- 
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derson is librarian in charge of the circulation 
department, with Laura Stang Lund in the 
children’s room. Dr. Arne Arnesen is librarian 
in chief of the entire library system, with a 
corps of 27 librarians and assistants. 


DENMARK 


In a United States Bureau of Education 
bulletin, on “The Danish people’s high school,” 
which includes a general account of the edu- 
cational system of Denmark, Martin Hegland, 
president of Waldorf College, has compiled 
a table showing the prevalence of state-aided 
libraries in that country. Though the figures 
given are for 1910-11, they are still of con- 
siderable interest. Of public libraries there 
were in the rural districts 655, with 305,000 
volumes and recorded loans of 564,000; while 
50 public libraries in cities had 122,000 volumes 
which circulated 394,000 times. There were 
554 libraries in rural schools, with 57,000 
volumes and a circulation of 368,000, and 91 
city school libraries, having 39,000 volumes 
and making 337,000 loans. Teachers in the 
rural communities had the use of 10,000 
volumes in 361 libraries; urban teachers had 
access to 17,000 volumes in 95 centers. These 
comparative figures are of special interest in 
view of the fact that 40 per cent of the 
population of Denmark is in the cities. In 
addition to the public library facilities prac- 
tically every home has a well-chosen library 
of standard authors. In 1884 there was organ- 
ized a committee for the publication of cheap 
and instructive books of moderate size. 
Among other achievements the committee 
has published thousands of pamphlets on 
scientific subjects, popularly presented, at an 
average price of 2% cents a copy. These 
books have been of immense importance in 
spreading general intelligence among the 
working and agricultural classes in the coun- 
try. 

GERMANY 

Halle. The University Library reports for 
the winter of 1914-15 a loss of 5000 marks 
income in fees, etc. The circulation and read- 
ing room figures show scarcely one-half the 
numbers of the preceding year. There were 
45,638 books borrowed as against 91,681 the 
year before; 14,913 visitors to the reading room 
instead of 30,045 during 1013-14. Necessary 
rebuilding operations, for which plans had 
already been accepted, were postponed until 
more fortunate times. Like all university 
towns, the Halle Library shows the effects 
of the war in diminished attendance more than 
the larger cities with a more general popula- 
tion. 
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AUSTRIA 

Lemberg. The Library of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Lemberg was one of the important 
Austrian libraries most affected by the war. 
Lemberg was in the hands of the Russian in- 
vading army from Sept. 4, 1914, until May 22, 
1915. Before the invasion the library’s chief 
treasures had been placed in fire-proof vaults 
from which they have not yet been removed. 
A number of the librarians who had families 
to care for, joined the flood of emigration of 
the civil population, which took place in the 
days immediately preceding the invasion, from 
the 31st of August to Sept. 2. The General 
Director, Dr. Mankowski, with seven other 
librarians and five attendants, remained at 
their posts, while two librarians and five at- 
tendants were called to the colors. The invad- 
ing army authorities treated the library as a 
part of the university, and did not disturb it 
in any way. The library was compelled to 
participate in the closing order issued to the 
university in the early days of October. It 
remained closed, as did the university, until 
the end of October, when the Russian governor 
permitted both institutions to open for the 
state examinations. No damage was done to 
the library rooms or collections. Other im- 
portant libraries in Lemberg had the same 
fortunate experience, with the exception of 
the rich and immensely valuable collections of 
the “Stauropigian Institute” which were pack- 
ed up during May and carried off to Kieff. 
The Library of the Government Archives, 
comprising scientific and official documents, 
was broken up and sold or thrown away dur- 
ing the invasion. All Lemberg libraries suf- 
fered considerable loss in books from the sud- 
den flight of the population in the days when 
invasion threatened. The University Library 
sent out searching parties to the forsaken 
homes and recovered about one thousand 
books in this way. At one time there was dan- 
ger of a quartering of one hundred and fifty 
soldiers in the fine library rooms, but the 
director managed to convince the Russian 
army authorities that the library offered little 
comfort or even convenience as a lodging place 
and the order was repealed. 


COLOMRIA 

According to an item in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Consul Isaac A. Manning writes from Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, that the Colombian Congress 
appropriated $sooo for the initial steps in or- 
ganizing a Congressional Library at Bogota, 
and a running appropriation annually of $12,- 
ooo for binding the archives of Congress. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


ApMINISTRATION. Sce Organization 
ARCHIVES—PRESERVATION OF 


The following information about the situa- 
tion with reference to public archives in vari- 
ous states of the Union is gleaned from the 
report of the public archives committee of the 
National Association of State Libraries, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association for July, 1915. The last 
California legislature appropriated  thirty- 
five hundred dollars for the purchase and 
installation of equipment to be used for the 
filing and preservation of documents in the 
state archives (Statutes, 1915, ch. 354). About 
one third of the probate districts of Con- 
necticut have deposited their files in the State 
Library, and a part of these, numbering three 
hundred and fifty thousand manuscripts, have 
been repaired and classified so that they are 
now easily accessible. Legislation has been 
secured to enforce the use of permanent inks 
and papers for the making of records through- 
out the state. The regular appropriation for 
archives work has been increased from fifty- 
five hundred to sixty-five hundred dollars. In 
Iowa an index in the form of an inventory 
has been prepared for nearly all of the seventy 
thousand boxes and bound volumes of manu- 
script material which have been classified and 
filed by the archives department. A more de- 
tailed index of the papers of the territorial 
assembly is in course of preparation. The 
secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Nebraska reports that the society is charged 
with the care of the archives of the state, 
but has accomplished nothing as yet because 
of lack of space. In New York several towns 
have recently sent their older records to the 
division of public records of the State Library 
for permanent preservation. Many counties, 
cities, towns, and villages have been forced 
by state law to purchase safes or otherwise 
to make provision for the preservation of 
their records. Similarly in Rhode Island the 
state record commissioner has induced a num- 
ber of towns to purchase fireproof receptacles 
for their records. In general the report shows 
that the importance of state and local archives 
is coming more and more to be recognized, 
but there is still a deplorable lack of atten- 
tion to the subject in a number of states. 


AUTHORSHIP 
A corporate Maccenas. Th. Eby. New 
Republic, Jan. 8, 1916. p. 244-246. 


The author makes a plea that the libraries 
of the country should assume the function 
toward literature that was performed in an- 
cient Rome, as typified by Maecenas. The 
following quotations indicate the author's 
point of view: 

“Democracy robbed the private library of its 
vitality, and social democracy, as represented 
by the public library, administered the cup of 
euthanasia. The ownership and care of books 
is becoming socialized, to the gain of man- 
kind, on the whole, but not without offsetting 
costs. 

“Much of our high-grade production follows 
specifications prescribed by the retailer in the 
interest of his customers. This ought to be 
more commonly the case with the librarian 
than with the grocer and the haberdasher. 
Unfortunately, the librarian does not take his 
duty to the public so seriously as the grocer 
and the haberdasher. 

“Let the librarians of the country form an 
association for the promotion of authorship. 
Such an association could easily create an 
efficient organization of critics, to whom any 
author might submit manuscripts for appraisal. 
Let books that are crowned with approval be 
published at the expense of the association for 
library use. And tet the author be given a 
generous honorarium. Can any one doubt that 
the libraries would direct the attention of the 
reading public toward books thus brought cut 
under their auspices? Or that this combina- 
tion of material and immaterial reward would 
prove a great stimulus to solid literary pro- 
duction? 

“The objection may be raised that such an 
association, like an academy of letters, would 
fall under the domination of a dry classicism. 
Not necessarily. Representing the interests 
of the general reading public, it could not 
afford to place the stamp of approval on books 
no one could be induced to read. It could 
resist popular whim, but it would be forced 
to yield obedience to the vital spirit of the 
age.” 

Book sELtection. See Spanish book selection 
Buitptncs—CLEANING 

The general routine in the campaign against 
dust employed in the University of Colorado 
Library is described as follows in the Occa- 
sional Leaflet: At the end of the school year 
a squad of ten cleaners commences by wiping 
the books with dry rags, then all furniture, 
steel stacks and fixtures, except light globes, 
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are gone over with oiled rags, followed by 
a thorough mopping of the floors, which upon 
drying are oiled. Early in September all 
books are vacuum cleaned, then follows fumi- 
gation. Calking up the windows, doors and 
ventilators requires a half day. Saturday 
evening is selected for the ordeal of fumi- 
gating, allowing a thorough airing Sunday. 

The general system employed has been to 


burn a combination of potassium perman- 
ganate and formaldehyde, costing about 
$30 for material to saturate the 300,000 


cubic feet of air space. War prices have 
made this process too costly, present esti- 
mates being $160 for the same amount of 
material, consequently 80 No. 2 formaldehyde 
candles were used this year at a cost of 
$16. Books receive a second vacuum clean- 
ing during the spring vacation. 


—SMALL LIBRARY PLANS 


The country library versus the donor and 
the architect. Alice G. Chandler. Mass. L. 
Club Bull., Mr., tots. p. 10-17. Also issued 
in an illustrated pamphlet by the Massachu- 
setts Free Public Library Commission. 

Miss Chandler is a trustee of the Lancaster 
Town Library and an advisory visitor for the 
state commission, and has visited much among 
the smaller libraries of the state. Many of 
them she finds contain “a lofty hall, occupy- 
ing the whole height of the building, with 
reading rooms on either hand. The latter 
may be partly separated by low partitions and 
handsome columns, sometimes of real marble 
with carved capitals, on which, with the beau- 
tifully decorated ceiling, much money has been 
expended. Everything is most elaborately 
finished, and to put up a list of books with- 
out a Florentine frame or stretch wire for a 
row of pictures would seem a desecration. 
Now, as none of us country folk live in marble 
halls, and never even dream that we do,” she 
continues, “would it not be more in keeping 
with the character of a New England village 
to have these apartments of the height and 
general style of a comfortable private sitting- 
room?” Attractive and cosey reading rooms 
can be more easily arranged, the rooms in 
the second story will be useful, dnd the cost 
of heating will be much reduced. The ques- 
tion of lighting should also be more carefully 
considered in many cases. Skylights in low 


rooms should be avoided as much as possible, 
and generous ventilation provided, and win- 
dows should be placed with reference to their 
usefulness rather than their appearance on the 
outside. 

The provision of a single large room with 
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shelves around the walls and tables and chairs 
in the middle is an excellent arrangement for 
a small library, provided a small corner is 
provided somewhere for the librarian’s per- 
sonal use. Sufficient room for expansion is 
seldom provided in small libraries, and in too 
many cases the librarian is not consulted about 
plans, though often the person best qualified 
to give them intelligent consideration. 

Miss Chandler ends her article with the fol- 
lowing admonitions: 

“Don’t put a Greek temple or the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad station in a New England 
village for a library. 

“Don’t have a reading room 
institution, but like a home 

“Don’t forget that winters are long and cold, 
and if your building will need fiity tons of 
coal to heat it, provide funds to pay for this. 

“Don't forget that daylight is more pleasant 
to read by than any other light, and that there 
should be plenty of it. 

“Don’t forget that a library is a building for 
books, and that they will continually increase. 

“Don’t forget that nothing furnishes a room 
as handsomely as books, and a panelled wain- 
scot is not as useful nor as ornamental as a 
bookcase. 

“Don’t forget that it is for the public in- 
terest to have a library comfortable and con- 
venient for the librarian. 

“Don’t forget to consult the librarian fre- 
quently as to the plans, and heed the opinions 
given. 

“Remember to show your plans to the Free 
Public Library Commission for criticism and 
improvement.” 


look like an 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


Organized information in the use of busi- 
ness. John A, Lapp. Spec. Libs., Ap., 1915. 
p. 57-61. 

The idea of organizing information for the 
managers and men who are doing things in 
varied lines of industry and business has been 
an inevitable result of industrial and com- 
mercial growth, and the library so organ- 
ized may contain few books but many pam- 
phlets, clippings, charts, drawings, catalogs, 
etc. Upwards of a hundred large concerns 
have such libraries, extensively equipped for 
dividend-paying service. On the theory that 
the true test of efficiency is not what a man 
knows but what he knows where to find, the 
Adding Machine Co., is planning 
collected 
to every 


Curroughs 
to prepare a classified index to its 
data and give a vest pocket copy 
employe. 


A 
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As a developer of the human factor in busi- 
ness the organized information bureau or li- 
brary promotes personal and business effi- 
ciency, and therefore national efficiency. An- 
other practical application of the special li- 
brary is in the field of industrial and chem- 
ical research, where a careful record of past 
experiments would be of inestimable value. 


Handling a large circulation in an office 
library. Mari Fay Lindholm. Spec. Libs., 
Ap., 1915. p. 61-63. 

The library of the Public Service 
mission for the First District, New York 
City, is referred to. The commission regu- 
lates gas, electric, and transportation com- 
panies, and is planning a system of rapid 
transit subways for the city. It has 2000 em- 
ployes, mostly engineers. In 1907 a library 
was established, which now contains about 
5000 books and 14,000 single articles and 
pamphlets. 

To reach the employes, the library dis- 
tributes three stencilled bulletins weekly to 
all employes, 1200 copies being made. Two 
of these include references to current period- 
icals, pamphlets, special reports, and new 
books of interest. The third is an instalment 
of a subject catalog of the material in the 
library. 

The forms used in charging books and 
making reserves are reproduced, and the rules 
governing use are described. No fines are 
imposed, but lost books must be paid for if 
responsibility of loss can be directly placed 
on the borrower. 

Besides the main offices occupying seven 
floors of the Tribune building, there are 45 
sub-offices in different parts of Greater New 
York, and delivery of material is handled by 
messengers, in most cases by the library’s 
own special messenger. 

In 1914 the circulation increased 53% and 
the reference use 90%. The combined circu- 
lation and reference use for 1913 was i5,- 
322, while for 1914 it was 23,561. 


Com- 


Libraries in business houses. Frank Chit- 
ham. Lib. Asst., N., 1015. p. 172-175. 

Mr. Chitham is a director of the great Lon- 
don department store of Selfridge & Co., and 
at a joint meeting of the Library Association 
and Library Assistants’ Association, held on 
Oct. 13, 1915, gave an address in which he 
emphasized the fact that business men usually 
read with some practical object in view. In 
business the great aim and object is to elim- 
inate wasted effort, and this principle is ap- 
plied to their reading. The knowledge which 
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merchants wish to acquire is the knowledge 
of the merchandise which they distribute. A 
complete technical knowledge of the various 
processes of manufacture is not needed. Busi- 
ness men are almost solely concerned with a 
complete and thorough knowledge of the fin- 
ished article. This knowledge is called “selling 
points,” and is the means of valuable educa- 
tion to the sales staff, and of assistance to 
customers. Information such as this is not 
found in text-books: and it cannot be prepared 
in any permanent form, because conditions 
governing merchandising are constantly chang- 
ing. To meet these changing conditions and to 
keep quickly informed, the great trade papers 
were established, and it is there that the most 
useful results are looked for from what may 
be called the trade library. 

No less than 86 copies of these trade papers, 
covering and dealing with 24 trades, are sub- 
scribed for by Selfridge’s. There is also a 
small reference library, in which books dealing 
with the technical processes are kept, but Mr. 
Chitham finds that they are very little used, 
and is surprised that they are not used more. 
The experience is similar to that of other 
great houses where the staff lives out. In 
places where the staff lives in, house libraries 
are provided, usually of good standard fiction 
and some technical works. The former are 
freely used, but there is little demand for 
literature of a heavier kind. In America, a 
more ample provision is made. The libraries 
are larger and contain a good collection of 
works dealing with the manufacture of the 
various products sold. The American stores 
are proud of their house libraries, but, “with- 
out being unkind,” says Mr, Chitham, “I think 
it is a pride of possession rather than of 
usefulness. As lending libraries, they are little 
used, but the books are freely used in con- 
nection with the educational systems that are 
operative in the great stores. In Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, for instance, whose school is 
now a branch of the American University of 
Trade and Applied Commerce, these text- 
books are used by the teachers to illustrate the 
various points in connection with the merchan- 
dise that is sold. They are of very great value 
in this respect, and I think in this direction 
lies the future of technical libraries in busi- 
ness houses, both in this country and in 
America.” 


CATALOGING 

In the report of the Librarian of Congress 
for 1915 is described the new method of hand- 
ling, in the cataloging department, the in- 
creasing masses of minor publications, un- 
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bound material, announcements, programs, 
lists, statements, etc., of societies, universities, 
schools, and other institutions, departments of 
government, etc., briefs and other records of 
law cases, and separates of periodical articles 
of varying degrees of value. Some of this 
material is noted in scientific bibliographies 
and indexes and is of interest to investigators. 
Little headway can be made in attempting to 
treat it regularly, cataloging and shelf listing 
each item individually. By a method of col- 
lective entry by means of which it can be 
brought out under (corporate) author and 
under subjects in the catalogs, and shelf listed 
and marked, it is made fairly accessible. The 
method had not been in use long enough to 
affect the statistics of the past year, but long 
enough to promise appreciable results, and 
it will be extended to other groups besides 
the classes of publications covered by the 
specimens subjoined. 
International harvester New 

Jersey, defendant. 

(United States, plaintiff) 

Action brought under the Sherman anti- 
trust law of 1890, 

Briefs and other records in this case, 1912— 


not separately listed or cataloged are to be found 
on shelf J2780.16 


company of 


Industrial—Law 2. Harvesting ma- 
States, plaintiff. 


1 Trusts, 
chinery. 1. United 


Elerding, Edward H. plaintiff-in-error. 
(Illinois, defendant-in-error) 
Action brought under the Women’s ten 


hour law of 

Briefs and others records in this case, 1o11— 
not separately listed or cataloged are to be found 
on shelf: HD6064.Es5 


Employment— 
Title: 
Ten 


1. Hours of labor. 2. Woman 
Illinois. i. Illinois, defendant-in-error. 1 
Women’s ten hour law of 1911 1, Title: 
hour law. 


London and Middlesex archaeological society. 
Miscellaneous printed matter published by 
this body is classified in 
DA675 
-L&48 


Neuchatel. Université. 

Programs (with or without dissertations), 
reports, announcements, miscellaneous serial 
lists, and occasional publications that have 
not been separately listed or cataloged are 
to be found on Shelf: 

LF soor 
.Co9 


University and school publications to be in part 
regularly cataloged later. 
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European War—Classi- 


CLASSIFICATION See 
hcation 

CLEANING. See Buildings—Cleaning 

CLUB ROOMS 

On page 70 of the January number of the 
LiprARY JOURNAL, under the heading, “Club 
rooms,” the town should be Chisholm, Minn., 
instead of Virginia. 

COPYING PROCESS 

Copy process for printed matter without 
use of photography. Walther Blumenthal, 
Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, Leipzig, 
Oct.-Nov., 1015. p 321-326. 

Article describing a new process, already 
patented for the German Empire, by means 
of which any student can make copies of text 
pages, tables, drawings, or any sort of pictures 
from library reference books without any 
damage to the books, and at a very slight ex- 
pense to himself. No machinery or similar 
apparatus is necessary, merely sheets of a 
particular sort of paper, prepared by chemicals 
which can be produced by any photographic 
or dye-making establishment at slight cost. 

The chemical process depends on the effect 
of gas from volatile oils on the page to be 
copied, a slight pressure only (which can be 
produced by leaning or sitting on the book) 
being necessary to print the copy. 

The original work is not damaged, which is 
of course an important consideration where 
rare and costly books are concerned. 

The prepared paper has successfully en- 
dured a number of difficult tests, a fact 
vouched for, in a postscript to the article, by 
Dr. Paul Schwenke, editor of the Zentralblatt. 

Should the cost of making the copy paper 
prove as low as is supposed, the new process 
would be a great boon in saving of time and 
labor to thousands of students of technical or 
scientific subjects. The saving of time in the 
one matter of the copying of pages of statistics 
would be incalculable 


EDUCATIONAL LIBRARIFS 

The Maria Hosmer Penniman memorial li- 
brary of education. Frank P. Graves. Jour- 
nal of Education (Boston), Ja. 6, 1916. vol 
83, p. 6-8. 

This article by the dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is a description of the memorial library of 
education presented to this school by Dr. 
James Hosmer Penniman, in memory of his 
mother, the late Mrs. James Lanman Penni- 
man. Although the newest school of educa- 
tion in the country, the library in connection 
with it compares alone with the educational 
libraries of Harvard and Columbia. There 
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are over 6000 volumes in the library, many 
of them very rare. The author describes a 
number of these rare books in some detail 


EuropEAN WAR—CLASSIFICATION 

The classification of war books; a few 
notes. W. C. Berwick Sayers. Lib. World, 
N., 1915. p. 132-134. 

The purpose of these notes is to discuss the 
eventual disposal of war books. In the first 
year of the war Messrs. Lange and Berry 
cataloged in their “Books on the great war” 
about 2000 separate works, but obviously did 
not include all foreign books, as the October 
Hibbert Journal mentions that 4518 works 
were published between August and May in 
Germany alone. : 

A setting out of a few of the many schemes 
of classification devised by librarians and 
others to arrange these books, and an attempt 
to adjust them to existing notations, are given. 
“The only satisfactory class in which to place 
them,” says Mr. Sayers, “is in General His- 
tory of Europe at the chronological place. A 
new period division, a new epoch in the world’s 
history, began in 1914, and every classification 
hereafter must have a sharp line of cleavage 
at that date.” Mr. Sayers suggests that 
040,915 (Dewey) should be the “attracting” 
heading, and that sub-division should be made 
by an arbitrary alphabetic notation. 

Where this is considered undesirable, the 
books may go into their usual places in the 
classification, by subject. This undoubtedly, 
will be their eventual place, but it does not 
focus them on the war, and a classification 
which does not do this has failed in its 
“essential purpose.” These books should 
therefore, be brought together in the catalog. 
One prominent librarian has used the usual 
places on the shelves in this way, but in his 
name card catalog has brought all their entries 
together under the general heading, European 
War. 

A similar method by which the books, which 
cannot be said to have any geographical char- 
acter, are placed in their usual divisions of the 
classification, but by which those which have 
are drawn out of their usual geographical 
place, is used in the Pittsburgh Public Li- 
brary. It is as follows: 


940.91 European War. 
.o1o1 Allies 
.o102 England. 
.9103 Germany and her Allies. 
.91036 Austria. 
9104 France. 
Q105 


91060 
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.9107. Russia 
.9108 
.o109 -~Belgium, Servia 
940.911 Political History. Causes. 


913 Special campaigns and battles. 
.o14 General military history. 
915 Naval history. 


918 Personal narratives. 
.o19~—s Illustrated material 
For Diplomatic History, see 327. 
Foreign Relations, see 327. 
Military Art and Science, see 355. 
Pan-Germanism, see 325.3. 
Ethics of War, see 172. 
Discussion of Peace and War, see 172. 
Mr. Sayers also quotes an arrangement un- 
der the Brown system, and considers either 
one satisfactory. He believes the ideal, how- 
ever, would be a complete and separate classi- 
fication of all material which in any way 
touches the war, and not this dispersal of ma- 
terial at 900 and at 300 and 100. 


EXAMINATIONS 

The Library Association examinations: the 
L. A. education committee’s report. [A dis- 
cussion.] James Ross. Lib. Asst., Ag.-S., 
1915. p. 141-143. 

Following a protest made in 1913 by the 
Library Assistants’ Association by 
branches of the Library Association, a special 
education enquiry committee of the Library 
Association was appointed. This committee 
recommends the provision of adequate and 
comfortable accommodation and the neces- 
sary books for the use of candidates during 
examinations, but little attention is given 
to the question of supervision at the various 
centers. Mr. Ross believes it to be desirable 
to secure the services of men outside the 
profession to supervise the giving of the 
examinations, and to hold the examinations in 
buildings other than public libraries 

The introduction of a preliminary test in 
English grammar and general information is 
approved, as eliminating at the outset unde- 
sirable candidates, but Mr. Ross raises the 
question how this will affect senior assistants 
of several years’ experience, who may wish 
to proceed to the technical sections. 

The committee realizes the importance of 
organizing classes for teaching in connection 
with libraries, universities, and technical 
schools. To ensure uniformity of teaching, 
lecturers are to be asked to adhere to the lines 
of the official syllabus. The correspondence 
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classes are approved, and the hope expressed 
that they may be extended to include other 
subjects. It is agreed that henceforth in the 
examination in classification students will be 
permitted to consult the indexes to whatever 
system is under discussion. 

Candidates who take honors in four sub- 
jects, in addition to presenting a thesis of dis- 
tinction, henceforth will be awarded a dip- 
loma with honors. Then why not also a dip- 
loma with merit, to distinguish it from one 
obtained by six pass certificates, asks Mr. 
Ross. 
Exurpits. See Toy exhibits 
FURNITURE, COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS ON 

The Grand Rapids Public Library contains 
one of the notable collections in the United 
States of books on furniture and _ interior 
decoration. For example, it now has more 
books on furniture than the Library of Con- 
gress. It is the ambition of the board of 
library commissioners, as stated in the plans 
formulated and adopted in 1903 (before the 
Ryerson Library building was occupied), to 
make this collection the best of its kind in 
America, and ultimately in the world. With 
this end in view, the library, as its funds 
permitted, has been systematically purchasing 
books on these subjects, and almost every year 
since then has seen important additions to the 
collection. 

The theory of the library board in estab- 
lishing and building up its collection is that 
furniture is essentially an art industry. The 
cornerstone of an art industry is a widespread 
feeling for and a thorough knowledge of 
artistic principles, and a collection of the best 
books relating to it is one of the essential 
means of producing the proper atmosphere. 
Since furniture books are usually expensive, 
it is only natural that an institution such as a 
public library should recognize a leading local 
industry by building up a collection of books 
relating to it, presenting the opportunity to 
workmen, students, and designers to get the 
best experience of the best men of all times 
about the design, construction, and manufac- 
ture of beautiful furniture. 

As an aid to the intelligent purchase of 
books on this subject in December, 1904, the 
library board appointed an advisory commit- 
tee of furniture designers to work with the 
librarian and the book committee in the selec- 
tion of the material for purchase. The mem- 


bers of this committee appointed at that time 
were Mr. A. W. Hompe, of the Royal Furni- 
ture Company, the late Mr. D. W. Kendall, 
and the late Mr. Adrian Margantin. 


On the 
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death of Mr. Kendall, Mr. Henry J. New, 
of the Nelson-Matter Furniture Company, 
was appointed in his place, and after the death 
of Mr, Margantin, Mr. Henry W. Frohme, 
editor of Good Furniture, was appointed. 

The first great purchase on furniture was 
everything relating to it in the exhibition of 
the French book trade at the International 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. This was 
the largest purchase ever made at one time, 
and immediately attracted wide attention. Ten 
years earlier, in 1804, a beginning was made 
in buying fine books on furniture for the 
library. Many of these works in the St. 
Louis collection were, of course, in the French 
language, and French designs uaturally pre- 
dominated. At the present time, however, the 
number of titles on furniture in the German 
language is almost equal to that of the French, 
and the combined number in German and 
French is a little over one-third of the whole 
collection. Nearly all of the rest are in 
English. 

On Dec. 31, 1915, there were in the library 
716 titles on furniture and interior decoration, 
more than two-thirds of them being on furni- 
ture proper. This does not include a large 
number of furniture periodicals not yet bound. 
Of these volumes, 84 are portfolios of plates, 
containing from a dozen to 500 plates, some of 
them in colors. The average is about fifty 
plates per portfolio, so that the total number 
of separate, loose, or detached plates is be- 
tween four and five thousand. 

The number of books mentioned above does 
not include technical books on glues, paints, 
stains, varnishes, woodworking machinery, 
and other subjects very closely related to the 
manufacture of furniture, although they are 
an essential part of the technology of the 
furniture industry. If all the books directly 
and indirectly related to the industry 
counted the number of volumes would exceed 


were 


one thousand. 

The collection includes books on style and 
costume, with of 
the home, on household art, the 
of interior decoration, as well ; 
of the various periods and of countries. 
are a number of books on colonial furniture, 
on church furniture, and books on the furni- 
ture of great buildings, Windsor 
Castle, French palaces, and the castles of Ber- 
lin and Potsdam. Most of the books deal 
with the furniture of England, Germany, and 
France, but there are also special books on the 
furniture of Belgium, Spain, the Tyrol, Flan- 
ders, Russia, Scotland, Ireland, and Holland. 
Another group of books contains the illue- 


contemporary furnishings 
simpler side 
the furniture 
There 
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trations and descriptions of the furniture at 
the great exhibitions, such as those at Turin, 
Brussels, London, Paris, and great collections 
such as the Hoentschel collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York City. 

Many of the books are for the advanced 
special student, but there are a large number 
of readable books on all phases of the subject 
for the beginner and the general reader. A 
number are of considerable interest as works 
of the printer's art, as specimens of engraving 
and general design. It has been the custom 
of the library for many years to display some 
of the recent things it has added to this col- 
lection, in connection with the semi-annual 
furniture exhibitions. All the exhibition space 
in the upstairs corridor was filled during Jan- 
uary with plates which have recently come to 
the library, one of the most beautiful collec- 
tions illustrating Japanese textiles in colors, 
some of which are used in upholstering mod- 
ern furniture. 

Closely related to the books on furniture 
are those on architecture, for the study of 
architecture is the foundation of a correct 
knowledge of furniture. The library has a 
considerable number of books on architecture, 
many of them portfolios of plates. The bocks 
on architecture, however, are not counted as 
a part of the furniture collecticn. 

Some day the library hopes to print a de- 
scriptive, annotated catalog of its furniture 
books. This was a matter in which the late 
Mr. Margantin took much interest, and he 
left a considerable number of notes on books 
to be used for such a purpose. 


HicH scHoot tipraries, See School libraries 


HOosPITAL LIBRARIES 

Supplementing last month’s summary of 
Grace Whiting Myers’ paper on “Medical 
libraries for modern hospitals,” it may be of 
interest to give more in detail some of the 
practical points in administration which her 
experience has proved useful. 

The hospital library will seldom be a large 
library, but it should be very much alive and 
in easily accessible quarters. A comparatively 
small collection of books, with periodicals, 
government documents, and reprints, usually 
furnishes material sufficient for the required 
service. The periodical literature is most 
valuable, and the great indexes to medical 
literature shou!d be provided to make it easily 
available. 

The classification used by the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia is recommended 
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as the best in use. This was publ’shed com- 
plete in volume 1 of the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Librarians in 1902. The 
Library of Congress classification is also ap- 
proved, but the Dewey system, despite its 
minuteness and even when used with its am- 
plification in the Bibliographica Medica (a 
French publication, 1900-1902), is still consid- 
ered by the writer deficient on the subject of 
medicine and surgery. Some libraries have 
made satisfactory classifications of their own, 
but a standardization of practice is desirable 

The hospital library should collect all matter 
relating in any way to the individual institu- 
tions ; lists of all publications by staff members 
should be kept and reprints of articles ob- 
tained and kept; reviews of their books should 
be noted and references kept. Topics of cur- 
rent interest should be brought to notice by 
means of bulletins posted conspicuously, with 
periodical references, and if space is available, 
files of hospital reports should be collected. 

Some libraries bind reprints, grouping either 
by author or subject, but filing in pamphlet 
boxes or in vertical files is considered more 
satisfactory. If duplicates can be obtained 
and space permits, one may be filed under 
author and the other under subject, obviating 
the need for cataloging where time is limited. 
An arrangement of hospital reports first by 
state, second by cities in the state, and third, 
alphabetically by name of hospital in the city, 
has proved a good method in the Treadwell 
Library. 

A dictionary catalog containing both author 
and subject cards is the best for general use, 
and the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon- 
General’s Library is universally accepted as 
the finest example of medical subjcct classifi- 
cation. Printed cards for many items may be 
obtained from the Library of Congress and 
“The Indexers” of Chicago, 

Collections of portraits of men of the pro- 
fession will be found interesting, as well as 
reproductions of famous pictures dealing with 
medical subjects, furnishing good material for 
an occasional exhibit to attract attention to 
the library. 

Easy access to all material should be al- 
lowed, but readers should be forbidden to 
return books to the shelves. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARY 

In discussing “What Miami has done in the 
way of instruction in the use of the library,” 
at the round table of small college librarians 
in Chicago, Miss Marie Hammond described 
what that college has done towards teaching 
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the use of the catalog, towards instruction in 
the use of the library in general, and towards 
giving help in specific cases where only one 
kind of help is needed. 

The need of instruction in the use of the 
catalog was especially apparent at the summer 
sessions, where many of the students had 
never had access to any large collection of 
books. A short talk on the catalog at chapel 
time was given, and made a noticeable differ- 
ence in its use. During the regular school 
year various methods have been tried. Lec- 
tures have been given to freshmen in both 
the Normal and Arts colleges, supplemented 
by group inspection of the card catalog and 
stack room. Three years ago a more compre- 
hensive elective course for one semester was 
organized, and there are always a few anxious 
to take the work, for which credit is given. 
Where it is impossible to get a period regu- 
larly set aside for library economies, the libra- 
rian is frequently able to get some of the 
classes when the regular instructor is absent. 
in an hour’s instruction he gives twenty 
minutes to periodical indexes, ten to classifi- 
cation, and the rest to the catalog. To make 
the catalog better understood, he had a student 
assistant make enlarged cards of bristol board, 
28 x 17 inches, with the printing of corre- 
sponding size so that the cards can be readily 
deciphered in the big lecture room. There 
are cards for author, title and subject, author, 
title and subject analytics and cross-references. 

The freshman manual training class is re- 
quired by the professor in charge to start a 
professional bibliography at once, and in this 
the library staff is expected to co-operate with 
information as to form and method. The li- 
brarian plans to make a circuit of the seven 
county normal schools in the southwest cor- 
ner of the state at their expense, and will give 
an hour to each school on libraries, library 
facilities, and on organizing libraries. 


MAGAZINES—STORING IN PAMPHLET CASES 

In a number of small libraries in which the 
lack of funds prevents the binding of maga- 
zine files, a satisfactory substitute has been 
found in the pamphlet cases sold by H. Shultz 
& Co., Superior and Roberts Sts., Chicago. 
They cost seven cents apiece including the 
freight and are made of strong pasteboard 
covered with green cloth at the back and cor- 
ners. In order to make them a little stronger 
and prevent the corners from breaking, paste 
or glue a narrow strip of buckram or any 
kind of binding cloth along the open edge. 
The size 10 by 7 by 3 inches will hold a vol- 
ume of the ordinary size magazines such as 


the Atlantic, Harper's, or Everybody's, while 
the 4-inch will hold a whole year of such 
magazines as the Bookman and St. Nicholas, 
or six months of the Outlook. The name, 
date, and volume number may be written on 
the backs of the cases, and the latter arranged 
on the shelf as though they were bound. Thus 
they are always in order, easy to find and 
no trouble to return after they have been used. 


MUSIC ROLLS 

Donations of perforated music rolls, for use 
in mechanical piano-players, have been re 
ceived by the St. Louis Public Library from 
a number of persons. These rolls are being 
classified and cataloged like the printed music 
and will be shelved with it. They will be 
circulated precisely like books and under the 
same conditions. The type of piano-player 
for which each roll is adapted, will be noted on 
the catalog card, and the rolls of each type 
will be shelved separately. In all, 436 have 
been received. 


The Star Piano Company in January of- 
fered 500 music rolls for player pianos to 
the Birmingham Public Library, and announce 
that a committee appointed by the Music 
Study Club is now selecting the first install- 
ment of rolls. Probably only 200 rolls will 
be chosen at once, and the other 300 will be 
added from time to time, after the tastes of 
the public have been learned. The selection 
will include popular as well as standard music 
The rolls are to be circulated, one or two at a 
time, for one or two weeks, in the same 
way that books are now circulated. 


NorMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. See School libraries 


ORGANIZATION 

Notes on matters connected with the organi- 
zation of libraries. [I.] Thomas Aldred. Ltb. 
Asst., D., 1915. p. 188-196, 

Though really practically synonymous, the 
term organization is generally restricted to the 
establishment of a system of management, and 
administration to the maintenance of the es- 
tablished system. The qualifications essential 
in a librarian Mr. Aldred lists as knowledge, 
administrative ability, judgment, initiative, en- 
terprise, and determination 

Putting aside consideration of the planning 
of buildings, and systems of classification and 
issue, Mr. Aldred considers in turn the ques- 
tions of additions to stock, loans, and person- 
nel. Concerning gifts, he says: “To catalog, 
retain, or put on the shelves a book which no 
one is ever likely to want, or a book in which 
the data is obsolete and therefore misleading, 
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is waste of time and money because every ad- 
dition to stock occupies valuable space, and by 
its presence on the shelves causes labor. Con- 
versely, books should be selected very largely 
according to the needs of the locality”; but 
he finds the comprehensive works usually rec- 
ommended for libraries are seldom consulted 
by the artisans who have but little theoretical 
knowledge, and to follow the advice of a 
specialist will frequently result in the omis- 
sion of the popular books which many readers 
want. 

In buying for a library system, seasoned 
judgment and knowledge of markets is neces- 
sary, and the librarian should have authority 
to buy when and where he can do it to the best 
advantage. The purchase of books should be 
controlled by the central library, where allo- 
cation should be settled and justice done to 
reference, central, branch, and juvenile libra- 
ries. 

Mr. Aldred proceeds to describe in some 
detail the system he follows in Hackney, cov- 
ering the ordering of supplies and books, the 
preparation of the latter for use, and the regu- 
lation of issues and fines. It has been found 

lvisable not to favor specialization of differ- 
ent classes of literature at the different 
branches, but to carry such special collections 
in the central library, making the branch col- 
lections practically identical. Borrowers are 
registered at any branch and their cards are 
cood in any other branch. Duplicate registra- 
tion occurs so seldom that a union registration 
list is not considered necessary. The cards 
are numbered progressively at each library, 
adding a letter to indicate the branch of issue, 
and expire at the end of two years. 

In a library there should be at all times a 
responsible officer in charge, preferably a 
senior officer in each department, and account- 
ability and responsibility must be secured. 
PAMPHLET cAsES. See Magazines—Storing in 

pamphlet cases 
PLANS FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS. See Buildings 

Small library plans 
Postats. See Preference postals 
"REFERENCE POSTALS 

The Minneapolis Public Library is seeking 
to extend its usefulness by getting into per- 
with more readers through a 


sonal touch 
Since the tastes of the 


larger mailing list. 


individual cannot always be determined by his 
vocation, a special postcard has been designed 
to record readers’ preferences on technical 
subjects. On the face of the card, besides the 
library’s address, is the invitation: “Let us 
keep you posted on the new books as soon as 
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they are acquired by the library. If you will 
mark a cross opposite those subjects in which 
you are interested and return this card we 
will, without cost to yuu, place your name on 
our mailing list for new book announcements.” 

On the reverse is a long list of tecnnica: 
subjects, many of them with several subdivi- 
sions, arranged in four columns, with place 
for checking at the sides, lines for additional 
subjects at the end, and space for the reader's 
name and address at the bottom of the card. 

If this card is successful, similar ones will 
be designed for other departments—the art 
book room, the business branch, and the gen- 
eral circulation department. Though the idea 
is not a new one in the business world, few 
of the large libraries have adopted this method 
of extending personal service to their readers. 


PRINTED BOOKS, INSTRUCTION IN HISTORY OF 

A half-course in the history of the printed 
book, conducted by George Parker Winship, 
librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener Mem- 
orial Library at Harvard, is offered by the 
division of the fine arts of that university. 
The course is open to students at Radcliff: 
as well as to the Harvard undergraduates, 
and at present about a dozen are taking the 
course, which, as the catalog states, “is in- 
tended for men who are interested in books 
as objects of art, and who desire to possess 
or to produce beautiful books. The lectures 
on the history of printing and its subsidiary 
crafts will be supplemented by discussions of 
the characteristic qualities which affect the ex- 
cellence and the value of any volume. The 
physical make-up of a book and the condi- 
tions governing its manufacture will be ex- 
plained with sufficient detail to provide a basis 
for sound judgment of the quality of any 
piece of work. 

“The lectures will treat of book produc- 
tion from the period of the illuminated manu- 
scripts to the present time. The work of 
the men who made noteworthy contributions 
to the advancement or the deterioration of 
the art of fine book-making will be studied 
historically and technically. Considerable at- 
tention will be given to the presses which are 
now producing good work. 

“The incidental aspects of the subject 
which affect the collecting of books will be 
considered. An important object of the course 
is to train the taste of book-buyers, and to 
cultivate a well-informed judgment of the 
value of rare and attractive volumes. The 
methods by which books of moderate import- 
ance are made to seem desirable will be ex- 
plained. Old and modern examples of good 
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and bad book-making will be shown. There 
will be opportunities to examine volumes be- 
longing to members of the class and to ex- 
press opinions as to their fundamental and 
commercial value.” 

The class meets in the Widener Memorial 
room and the lectures are illustrated by ex- 
amples from the Harry Etkins Widener Li- 
brary as well as from the other special col- 
lections and the Treasure Room of the Har- 
vard Library. The class will visit the Boston 
Public and other near-by libraries to examine 
the literary and_ bibliographical treasures 
which they contain, and also some of the pri- 
vate libraries in the neighborhood, In addi- 
tion to the required reading, each student will 
be expected to prepare a written report upon 
the bibliography of some subject of especial 
interest to him. 

The following six questions constituted the 
mid-year examination in the subject, with a 
note that satisfactory answers to the first three 
questions would be sufficient. 


ographicall 


t. Describe bib! 


y a fifteenth century book 


Add, in the ad er es, any int ma 
tion y may have about the book or its printer 
State wha r facts w ii desirable, and 
wh v wonld exr t to 1 ther 

2. Cr se the tvpocraphical appearance of a piece 
of ern printing suge ng changes which 
might improve its appearance Spe y the type 
letters which seem well or badly designed, stating 
re 

3. What were fifteenth century books 2 1t? 

4. How ld you distinguish a block-book from a 

«. Which is the more important book, the Thirty 
six or the Forty-two line Bible? Why? 

6. What was a mp! ed Peter Schoeffer; 


by 
Nicholas Jenson; Colard Mansion; Henry Brad 
shaw; Robert Proctor; W. A. Copinger. 


PUBLICITY MATERIAL 


Librarian Charles E. Rush, of the Public 
Library in St. Joseph, Mo., believes in leaving 
no stone unturned in his efforts to promote 
the use of the library. He has recently sent 
to the JourNat a package of material which 
included all sorts of lists. There is a vaca- 
tion reading list on “Heroes and heroism” for 
children, and to every child who reads ten 
books on the list is offered a diploma from 
the library. A bookmark list of a dozen books 
on “Preparedness?” has a picture of John 
Paul Jones at the top. Another pocket-size 
list on “Better babies, better parents” is at- 
tractively printed. The postal announcing that 
a new reader’s library card is ready contains 
also a form to be filled out by the reader in- 
terested in pursuing a course of reading. 
Place is provided for the subject of the course, 
books already read, and for a list of recom- 
mended books to be suggested by the library. 


The overdue postal, with the caption, “The 
value of a book lies in its use,” has a note on 
the front saying that “It is a kind and neigh- 
borly act to tell others how they can increase 
their earning power and joy in life —reading 
library books.” 

Besides distributing copies of the co-opera- 
tive list on “Business books of to-day,” com- 
piled last fall by the Los Angeles Public 
Library for fifty American libraries, the St. 
Joseph Library has distributed attractive lists 
of business books prepared by Appleton’s, Mc- 
Clurg, and the Ronald Press, with the com- 
ment, printed on the cover with rubber stamp, 
that “You can find nearly all of these books 
in your public library.” 

The library collection of books on business 
was recently revised and enlarged, and when 
some fifty-five or sixty of the new books on 
banking methods, currency, accounting, etc., 
were ready for the shelves, arrangements were 
made to have them taken bodily behind the 
cages of six of the leading banks, where Mr. 
Rush personally demonstrated the practical 
value of the books to all the emploves of each 
bank from the officers down to the newest 
employe. It served to emphasize the practical 
relationship which might exist between each 
man and his public library, and in the pres- 
ence of the officers it served to impress upon 
each young man what a good thing it might 
be to inform himself upon the general princi 
ples and newer ideals in hi daily work. These 
books were carried from bank to bank in this 
way, and at each place copies of the list were 
distributed to each man. For the business 
man a book in the hand is worth much more 
than two in the library. The results of this 
plan thoroughly demonstrated its value. Mr 
Rush has arranged to take other classes of 
these new business books in the same way to 
the meetings and luncheons of the local Com- 
merce Club, Rotary Club, Advertising Club, 
Press Club, etc. 


ReApeRS’ INTERESTS. See Preference postals 


SCHOOL LIBRARIFS 


The annual reports of the inspectior, of state 
graded schools and of state high schools, in 
Minnesota, contain in each case a report by 
Miss Martha Wilson, supervisor of school 
libraries, on the library conditions existing in 
each class of schools. In each she gives a 
tabular list of the schools showing the num- 
ber of books at the beginning of the year, 
additions, and total, and the expenditure for 
books, magazines, and total. These numbers 
are not wholly accurate in many cases, as all 
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accession books are not carefully kept, but 
they give at least an approximate idea of the 
school library resources, 

The list of high school libraries includes 209 
names. Forty-five have a library room on the 
first floor, 130 on the second, 5 house the li- 
brary in the superintendent's office; 15 use 
hall, assembly or classrooms; and 6 have no 
general library room, scattering the books 
throughout the rooms. Rooms vary greatly in 
size, only 26 reporting rooms as large as or 
larger than classrooms. Open shelves are used 
in 88 schools, and 140 provide reading tables. 

The Dewey classification is used in 125 li- 
braries, 28 report original systems, and 46 are 
unclassified. One hundred and sixty-seven re- 
port accession books, 111 have card charging 
systems, and 60 use book records. Few schools 
have adequate card catalogs. 

Library service is rendered by teachers in 
113 schools, by superintendent or high school 
principal in 18, by normal training department 
in 4, students in 13, superintendent's clerk in 
9g, and school librarians in 25. Of the latter, 
10 give full time to the school library. Six- 
teen schools depend upon the public library 
for all but classroom reference books, and 
Redwood Falls, Sauk Center and Virginia 
have made definite contracts with the public 
library for service. Ejighty-two schools at- 
tempt to give some public library service, and 
Ada, New Ulm and Osakis house the books 
belonging to the public library association. 
South High School, Minneapolis, maintains 
a deposit station of the Public Library, and 
Hastings and St. Louis Park have combination 
school and public libraries, jointly supported 
by the town and the school with good library 
rooms and librarians. 

Compensation for library service, exclusive 
of teachers’ work, is reported by 31 schools. 
Professional training for school library work 
is reported by 13 persons in charge of school 
libraries who have taken summer school li- 
brary courses, 12 who have attended lectures 
in normal or other schools, and 7 who have 
served as public library apprentices or as- 
sistants. 

Opportunity in Minnesota for training for 
school library work is offered by the summer 
school course given at the university under the 
direction of the Minnesota Library Commis- 
sion and the Department of Education, and 
the course to be given at the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, beginning 
September, 1915. 

The orders for library books filed in the 
office of the state superintendent show that 
the state school library lists, books for ele- 
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mentary and rural schools and books for high 
schools, have been more closely foilowed than 
formerly, thus insuring for the schools stand- 
ard books thoroughly usable with boys and 
girls of school age. 

Teacher training department libraries are a 
feature of school library work in Minnesota. 
They are usually maintained as separate col- 
lections housed in the training department 
rooms and used exclusively by the normal 
cadets. Many of them include good collec- 
tions of standard children’s books. 

Analysis of the report on grade school li- 
braries shows that they exist in some form in 
243 schools. Few of them, however, contain 
a thousand volumes, the average seeming 
nearer 500. Thirty-six report a library room 
on the first floor, 149 on the second, 3 on the 
third, 11 in hall or classroom, 2 in the prin- 
cipal’s office, and one in a cloakroom. Six 
schools scatter the books among the different 
rooms. Open shelving is used in 94 school 
libraries and 50 have reading tables. Ejighty- 
two use the Dewey decimal system or a modi- 
fication of it, while 18 have original systems. 
One hundred and sixty-eight report accession 
books, 48 use card charging systems, and 142, 
book records. 

Library service is rendered by teachers in 
107 schools, by principals in 31, students in 
11, and two schools have librarians on full 
time. The services rendered by teachers ap- 
pears to be in addition to full time teaching 
work. The high school board rules now re- 
quire that teachers in charge of school libra- 
ries may not teach more than six hours. 

Nashwauk and Keewatin maintain public li- 
braries in the school house. The library rooms 
are well planned with separate out-door en- 
trances and heating arrangements, and can be 
entirely closed off from the rest of the build- 
ing in the evenings. They are well equipped, 
have good collections of books and are admin- 
istered by trained librarians. In each town, 
the village contributes $500 annually for books, 
and all the other expenses are borne by the 
school, Mountain Iron will combine its col- 
lection of books with the new public library 
recently opened. Several schools report some 
service from public libraries in nearby towns. 


Scmoo_s— RELATIONS TO LIBRARIES 


The relation of the organized library to the 
school. Classical Journal, N., 1915. p. 115- 
1109. 

Among the reports presented to the classi- 
cal group for consideration in this the cen- 
tral topic for discussion by all departments 
of the Educational Conference of Academies 
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and High Schools with the University of 
Chicago in April (1915) were three entitled: 

I. A minimum classical library, by Harry 
F. Scott, University High School. 

II. Periodicals and recent articles of interest 
to teachers of Latin, by Clara Sullivan, J. 
Sterling Morton High School. 

Ill. The teaching of Roman antiquities in 
the high school, by Mary Zimmerman, John 
Marshall High School. 

Mr. Scott presented a suggested list of 
twenty standard works. Miss Sullivan made 
the following suggestions as to the use 
and selection of material from periodicals: 
(1) Actual Latin phrases and expressions 
gleaned from magazines; (2) English words 
derived from Latin; (3) paragraphs with 
words of Latin derivation, underscored; (4) 
use of advertisements in magazines; (5) pic- 
tures and articles pertaining to ancient 
Greece and Rome; (6) analogies between 
ancient times and the present. The recent 
articles of interest comprised 31 different 
papers from magazines and periodicals of 
19013 to I9Q15. 

In the teaching of Roman antiquities, Miss 
Zimmerman sought to broaden the scope of 
the Latin course; to enrich it by appealing 
to the imagination of the pupil, and by giving 
him a feeling of kinship for a_ civilization 
closely related to his own. The following 
topics taken from Professor Francis W. Kel- 
sey’s “Fifty topics in Roman antiquities” 
(Allyn and Bacon) were assigned to the most 
efficient pupils of the Cicero class: 

. The Roman home-life and family. 

The Roman house. 

. The Roman dress. 

Roman education. 

Slavery among the Romans. 

Trades and practice of medicine among 
the Romans. 

Roman books and their publications. 

Roman public architecture. 

Roman architecture of transit. 

Roman religious architecture. 

11. Roman commemorative architecture. 

12. The Roman Forum. 


nt 
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The papers prepared from these subjects 
by the pupils and submitted for suggestion 
and criticism show how they vitalize the 
work, and that it is an indifferent pupil, in- 
deed, who does not derive some benefit from 
ten or twelve such exercises. 


SPANISH BOOK SELECTION 


In the paragraphs on Spanish book selec- 
tion in the January JourNnat (p. 76), Professor 
Bourland is quoted as saying that Hills and 
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Ford's “Spanish grammar” is the “most com- 
plete and careful we have had, as yet, in this 
country.” His comment to that effect was in- 
tended to apply to Ramsay's “Text-book of 
modern Spanish,” mentioned farther on in the 
list. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. See Furniture, Collec- 
tion of books on 


SPECIAL Lipraries, See also Business libra- 
ries; Educational libraries; Hospital libra 
ries 
Special reference work and the municipal 

reference library. Wyndham Morgan. Lib 

Asst., O., 1915. p. 157-163; N., 1915, p. 176-178 
Mr. Morgan, reference librarian of the Car- 

diff Public Libraries, was, at the time of print- 

ing, On active service in the European war. 

The paper was read before a meeting of the 

Library Assistants’ Association in May. 

In this paper the author states: “I have 
drawn largely upon American theory and prac- 
tice for materials, for the simple reason that 
the American movement has been well written 
up. Our own special libraries, or, to be pre 
cise, the newer forms of special libraries 
have received relatively little attention. It 
is quite possible that one is inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of the American 
movement from the reading of American peri- 
odicals. You will, of course, form your own 
opinion upon this point.” 

“The value of research work, based on 
accumulated knowledge experimental 
work, is gradually being recognized in the 
United Kingdom,” says Mr. Morgan, and he 
indicates some of the ways in which British 
public and private libraries are being adapted 
for reference and research work, citing espe- 
cially the case of information on coke-oven 
by-products—-tar, ammonia, gas from which 
are produced hydrocarbons, and from them 
aniline dyes and the bases of explosives. Be- 
fore 1882 no by-product plant was in use in 
England, although they had been introduced 
into France and Germany twenty years earlier. 
“Results such as these are not due to ex- 
perimental work alone. However new a prob- 
lem may be, someone else has worked or is 
working upon it. It is essential that the 
original worker should know what has been 
and is being done in his particular field, and 
for this purpose the special library has been 
evolved. Of course, it is not altogether a new 
idea; with the older forms—theological, legal, 
medical, etc.—all are quite familiar. It is to 
the newer forms—engineering, finance, bank- 
ing, insurance—that attention is now being 
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directed. Every large library can already cite 
instances where business men and manufac- 
turers have been saved time and money by 
information supplied. The gain to the com- 
munity by the greater efficiency of technical 
and other special students is also an important 
item.” 

The work of the Solvay Institute of Sociol- 
ogy at Brussels, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of America, the Co-operative Reference 
Library in Dublin, the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin, the Cardiff Public Library and its special 
collections, the Municipal Reference Library 
at Toronto, are briefly described, and Mr. 
Morgan asks for more information on the 
special libraries of Great Britain. He sug- 
gests a report qn the various special collec- 
tions to determine, in the case of any collec- 
tion of unusual importance, its completeness, 
rarity, local interest, and the unique copies it 
includes. Proprietary libraries of importance 
need special attention. Prof. Adams, in his 
recent report to the United Kingdom Carnegie 
Trust, considered the possibility of aiding spe- 
cial libraries. 

Collections on special subjects can often be 
attracted to a library with very little expense, 
and a system of co-operation, based on a 
knowledge of the resources of the collections 
in different libraries, might be advantageously 
worked out. 


Surveys, Lisrary—StTaTe 


Decision to undertake a comprehensive sur- 
vey of all library activities in the state was 
reached by the State Library Advisory Board 
at its first meeting, held in Olympia, Wash., 
Jan. 27. Unanimous approval of this under- 
taking was given by the State Library Com- 
mission, which consists of the governor, attor- 
ney-general and justices of the Supreme Court. 
Librarian John B. Kaiser, of Tacoma, was 
elected president of the board, the other mem- 
bers of which are Mrs. Josephine Preston, 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
Mrs. O. K. Williamson, of Prosser; Mrs. 
Sarah McMillan Patton, of Hoquiam; and 
Mrs. Henry McCleary, of McCleary, with 
State Librarian James M. Hitt ex-officio sec- 
retary. Mrs. Preston was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The survey is to be under the direction 
of the members of the advisory board as 
chairman of special committees. Each head 
of a department of library activity will have 
a place on the committee investigating that 
activity, together with an expert who may be 
called in. The work will require a ycar or 
more, and the board’s report will be made to 


the commission, The survey is to cost noth- 
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ing except the expenses of the board members. 

The following subjects will come within the 
scope of this survey either because specifically 
mentioned as subjects the advisory board 
should advise upon, or because of their rela- 
tion to the work of the departments specifi- 


cally named: 


The state library. 

Is a legislative reference division desirable for the 
state library? 

Is a library organizer needed in the state? 

What aid can be rendered small town libraries? 

Traveling library department; can the advisory 
board help develop it? 

How can further co-operation between existing libra- 


ries and the public schools be fostered to the advan- 


tage of both 

Can the county school circulating libraries be aided? 

The problem of instruction in normal schools in 
the use of libraries and a knowledge of children’s 
literature 

The county library question. The last legislature 
by an error altered the law unintentionally. 

Can and should the state aid the libraries in the 
table, penal and reformatory institutions? 

What should be the relation of the state university 
library to the other libraries maintained by the state? 

Is a summer library school desirable under the 
auspices of the state library commission or the state 
university 

How can the extension department of the state 
university aid in the solution of the state’s library 


problems? 
What legislation, if any, is recommended by the 


advisory board? 
Work with foreigners. 


Toy EXHIBITS 

During the pre-Christmas season, a rather 
unique exhibit was held at the Binghamton 
Public Library, which, together with the usual 
Christmas exhibit of books for children made 
a fairly complete guide for anyone playing 
Santa Claus to a child. This was an exhibit 
of carefully selected educative toys, games, 
pictures and books held by the Binghamton 
members of the American Institute of Child 
Life. Libraries may very well co-operate 
with this association whose purpose is “to 
serve the home”; and thus add to their own 
scope of service. 


Sce also Examination; Instruc- 
tion in use of library; Printed books, In- 
struction in history of 
First steps in library routine. W. B. Thorne. 

Lib. Asst., Aug.-Sept., 1915. p. 135-141. 

The aim of this article is to provide the 
simplest possible introduction to the ordinary 
routine work of a library, suitable for placing 
in the hands of new assistants, for the purpose 
of giving them a general idea of the duties 
as a whole, and to render unnecessary many 
of the usual explanations commonly demanded 
when new assistants are appointed. Argument 
has been entirely avoided and direct state- 
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ments have been employed to prevent con- 
fusion arising in the minds of the uninitiated. 
While it is not expected that the instructions 
laid down will fit every case, it is believed that 
no difficulty will be found in introducing modi- 
fications or amplifications where they may be 
considered desirable. 

Mr. Thorne, who is honorary secretary of 
the Library Assistants’ Association, describes 
concretely the departments of a general public 
library, so that every newly appointed assist- 
ant shall endeavor to form in his mind a clear 
idea of the work connected with each depart- 
ment. He divides the library into the lending 
department (with sometimes a separate de- 
partment for children), the reference depart- 
ment, and the reading room or rooms. Occa- 
sionally there is a lecture hall in addition. 
The details of procedure for the open access 
system, the indicator system, the card charging 
system of the lending department, are given 
at length, and also of the work required of the 
assistant in the reference and reading rooms. 

Mr. Thorne states that “accuracy and care- 
fulness are the two most important virtues 
an assistant can possess; a healthy share of 
these, combined with an interest in the work, 
are the principal factors that lead to advance- 
ment. A neglectful and careless assistant 
dislocates the working of a whole system, and 
his removal is inevitable as soon as his de- 
linquencies are known. A wise assistant will 
seek instruction from his seniors when in 
doubt upon any point, and will never act 
independently in matters out of his province.” 
A number of books on librarianship are rec- 
ommended, and the assistant is also advised 
to secure particulars of the examinations held 
annually by the Library Association, with a 
view to enter for them in due course. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Talks to help you choose a career” is the 
heading of a card issued by the Binghamton 
Public Library and listing eight talks for 
high school students on vocational oppor- 
tunities in the new High School building. 
Students attending these talks showed a real 
interest by asking many questions. 


The list of accessions to the San Francisco 
Public Library during 1915, printed each month 
in the library’s Bulletin, have been cumulated 
in one author list that runs to 136 pages—or 
cxxxvi pages, as the library prefers to put it. 
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The “List of references on railway motor 
cars,” prepared by the library of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics in Washington, and is- 
sued Nov. 30, 1915, is being published in the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Maga- 
cine, beginning with February, 1916, issue, p 
130-132. 


The October, 1915, number of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography 
publishes several “early documents of the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, 1733-1734.” 
The most interesting of these is a memoran- 
dum of agreement between the board of di- 
rectors and William Parsons, librarian, who 
was engaged in March, 1733, as librarian at the 
salary of six pounds per annum. In the agree- 
ment the duties of the librarian are defined. 


The Seattle Public Library has started pub- 
lishing a Library Poster, to be issued weekly 
and to tell about some recent publieations of 
importance on current topics. The first num- 
ber, which appeared Jan. 26, contained a short 
annotated list of important books on municipal 
affairs published in 1915, and the first few 
numbers will be confined pretty closely to ma 
terial on social problems, municipal affairs, 
education, and similar topics. 


The Public Library of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
added to its list of regular publications The 
Junior Bulletin. This will do for the young 
folks who use the library what the Bulletin 
does for the grown folks. Volume I no. 1, just 
issued, is a small pamphlet bound in blue. It 
contains a complete list of all the books that 
have been added to the young people’s de- 
partment since last March, with explanatory 
notes telling what the books are good for. 


The Russell Sage Foundation Library, in 
co-operation with experts in the field, has 
just issued a bibliography on “Feebleminded- 
ness.” From a large amount of material, 
about £0 authoritative books and reports have 
been selected. Careful evaluation and critical 
annotations make this an important contribu- 
tion to a subject in which there is nation-wide 
interest. An American authority on feeble- 
mindedness, to whom the bibliography was sub- 
mitted in manuscript, commended it with these 
words: “I have gone over it carefully. I 
think it remarkably good. It is not too long 
to be practical. It covers all the different 
viewpoints and it gives me pleasure to recom- 
mend it unreservedly.” 


The chapter on “Library activities” in the 
1915 report of the United States Commission 
of Education (volume 1, p. 513-537), was pre- 
pared by Dr. John D. Wolcott, chief of the 
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library division of the Bureau of Education. 
After describing in some detail the legislation 
in the various states, which was generally 
toward the extension of library facilities, Dr. 
Wolcott devotes the rest of the chapter to 
Public library extensions, County library sys- 
tems, State-wide use of university libraries, 
Library service to immigrants, Library ex- 
hibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Meet- 
ings of associations, and Recent books on li- 
brary administration and technique. The 
chapter has been issued in a separate pamphlet 
also. 

There are a few libraries where Miss 
Byington’s “What social workers should know 
about their own communities,” has not been 
used to good adyantage. Many copies have 
been distributed by librarians desirous of 
arousing community interest and at the same 
time of showing the kind of help the library 
may give to all who would know their town 
or city. Two editions of ten thousand copies 
each have been prepared, but for several 
month the pamphlet has been out of print. 
A third edition just published by the Charity 
Organization Department of Russell Sage 
Foundation has been delayed long enough to 
give the whole a thorough revision—not so 
much with a view to enlargement as to 
dropping everything that could be dropped, 
and substituting the up-to-date data that so- 
cial work experience during the last five years 
has found to be essential. 

Two college library publications of interest 
have recently appeared. One is a handbook of 
Vassar College Library, issued in a trial edi- 
tion, and intended to give general information 
about books and libraries that will be of use 
to any student and increase facility in using 
the library. It lists briefly the libraries avail- 
able to members of the college, and what are 
the conditions and resources of each; de- 
scribes the workings of the common library 
aids—classification, catalogs, reference books, 
bibliographies, indexes—and the duties of the 
library staff; and closes with some brief sug- 
gestions about bookbuying and books on note- 
taking, author’s manuals, and books about 
reading and about books. The second pub- 
lication is a booklet describing with some de- 
tail the new library building of the University 
of Missouri, of which the central portion has 
been completed and opened for use. Floor 
plans and exterior and interior views illus- 
trate the text. The library building has been 
in use this college year, but the formal open- 
ing was not held until Jan. 6 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY 
ECONOMY 


Work witn 

Chamberlain, Mary C. Library work with the 
blind. Chicago: A. L. A. Pub. Board. 12 p. 10 ¢ 
(Preprint of “Manual of library economy.” Chap. 
Xxx.) 

McVety, Margaret A., and Colegrove, Mabel E 
The vertical file. Woodstock, Vt.: The Elm Tree 
Press, 1915. 34 p. (Section 1 of Part xvii, Refer- 
ence work, of Volume 1, of “‘“Modern American 
library economy as illustrated by the Newark, N. J. 
Free Public Library,” by John Cotton Dana.) 

FREE MATERIAL 

Booth, Mary Josephine. Lists of material which 
may be obtained free or at small cost. Chicago: 
A. L. A. Pub. Board, 1915. 67 p. 25 c. 

RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 

Some recent publications by Iowa authors. (In Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics, Ja., 1916. p. 129 
137.) 

Srrectep list of books recommended by the Ontario 
Library Association for purchase by the public 
libraries of this province. Parts I, II. 25 p.; 34 p. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, MARKETING OF 

Weld, Louis Dwight Harvell The marketing 
of farm products. Macmillan. 9 p. bibl. $1.50 n 

Avrrep UNIverstty 

Clawson, C. R., comp. Alfredana. Alfred, N. Y.: 
Alfred Univ. Library. 15 p. (Bull. 7.) 

AMERICANA 

Selections from the private library of Leonard 
Benedicks of Mount Vernon, comprising rare 
Americana, fine books and first editions New 
York: Heartman. 32p. (Heartman’s auction no 
43. 393 items.) 

Short list of uncommon Americana, arranged in 
2 alphabets. New York: MHeartman. p. (No 
XIII, 139 items. 

Three consignments, consisting of interesting 
Americana, including early imprints, almanacs, 
American pioneers . . . New York: Heartman 
20p. (Heartman’s auction no. 42. 377 items.) 

Valuable Americana embracing genealogy, 
Indian history, military tactics, state and county 
history, duellin and the sword .. Phila- 
delphia: Stan. V. Henkels. 71 p. (€ “atalogue no 
1146 817 items.) 

Valuable American history from various sources 
including state, county and town history, the 
Revolution and War of 18:2 and Civil War. . . 
Philadelphia: Stan. V. Henkels. 8&2 p. (Catalogue 1€ 
no. 1155. 890 items.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Miller, Gerrit S., Jr. The jaw of the Piltdown 
man. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Inst., 1915 
8 p. bibl. 15 c. (Miscelaneous collections.) 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Men of the Old Stone 
Age; their environment, life and art. Scribner. 
20 p. bibl. $5 n. 

Art 

Catalogue of books on painters and a en- 
gravers and engraving, also on some famous book 
illustrators. London: Francis Edwards. 26 p. (No. 
356 Nov. 1915 393 items.) 

Banres 

Bascom, Elva L., and Mendenhall, Dorothy Reed. 
Infant welfare. (In Wis. Lib. Buill., Ja., 1916. 
p. 32-38. Also reprinted as a separate pamphlet.) 

Bator, Prererentrar 

University of Oklahoma. Extension Div. Dept 
ot Public Information and Welfare. The_prefer- 
ential ballot. Norman, Okla.: The university, 
1914. 9p. bibl. (Bulletin.) 

Bercson, Henrt 

Sait, Mrs. Una Mirrielees Bernard. The ethical 
implication of Bergson’s philosophy. New York: 
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Science Press, 1914 4p. bibl $1.25 (Archives 
of philosophy.) 
Catalogue of the library of the late T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., professor of the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture in the University of Oxford. Oxford 
H. Blackwell. gop. (No. 161 1788 items.) 
Bists—New TESTAMENT 
Robertson, Archibald Thomas Syllabus for New 
Testament study; a guide for lessons in the class- 


room. 4.ed., rev. and enl. Louisville, Ky Bap 
tist World Pub. Co., 1915. 12P bibl. $1.35 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NATIONAL 
New York State Library Selected national 
bibliographies. Albany: Univ of the State of New 
York, 1915 s8p. (Bull. of the Univ., no. 603 


Library School bull. 38 
Binet-Stmon TES 
Schwegler, Ragen ond Alfred. A teachers’ manual 
for the use of the Binet-Simon scale intelligence 
Topeka, Kan Univ of Kan » 1914 p. bibl 
(School of Education publications.) 


BUSINESS METHO 
Elmer, | omg O., comp List of references re 


lating to economy and efficiency [in government 
offices]. (In Buil. of the Philippine L., Je., 191 
Pp. 99 101.) 


CANADIANA 
Canadiana & Americana. Montreal: G. Du 


32 p. (Catalogue no. 14. Dec., 19! O87 28 
items.) 
CANALS 
Frank, John C American interoceanic canals; 
a list of works in the New York Public Library 
(In Bull. of the N. Y. P Ja., 1916 p. 11-81.) 
Cities 
Zueblin, Charles American municipal progress 
New and rev. ed. Macmillan, 1902-16. 75 p. bibl. 
$2 n 
Crviz War (American) 


The fine library of John C. Burts on of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Part V, Civil War material New York 
Anderson Galleries, Inc 135p. (No. 1190-191 
1354 items.) 

‘OCHRAN FAMILY 

Haughton, Mrs. Ida Clara Cochran Chronicles 
of the Cochrans; being a series of historical events 
and narratives, in which members of this family 
have played a prominent part. Columbus, 0O.: 
Stoneman Press Co., 1015. bibls. $1.50 


Cotieces, Women’s 
Dealey, Hermione Louise. A comparative study 
of the curricula of Wellesley, Smith and Vassar 
colleges. Worcester, Mass.: The author, 1915 
3p. bibl. (o. p.) 
CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Farrington, Frank Community development; 
making the small town a better place to live in and 
a better place in which to do business. New York 
Ronald Press, 1915 3 p. bibl. $1.50. 
CouNTRY LIFE 
Indiana State Library. Bibliography on country 
life, the farm and the small town. (In Bull. of the 
Ind. State L., D., 1915. 11 Pp.) 
Deap, Disposal OF THE 
Smith, Grafton Elliot. The migrations of early 
culture; a study of the significance of the geo 
graphical distribution of the practice of mummifica 
tion as evidence of the migrations of peop in and 
the spread of certain customs and_ bel liefs. Long: 
mans, 1915. 9 p. bibl. $1.25 n. (Manchester Univ 
pubs.) 
DEBATING 
Mabie, Edward Charles, comp. and ed. Univer- 
sity debaters’ annual; constructive and rebuttal 
speeches delivered in the intercollegiate debates of 
American colleges and universities dt col 
lege year, 1914-1915. White Plains, N. Ww 
Wilson Co., 1915 bib!s. $1.80 n. 
DeVinnv, Tirropore Low 
Theodore Low DeVinne, printer. New York: 
DeVinne Press, 1915. 15 p. bibl. privately printed 
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Dissertations, Doctorat 
Stephens, Alida M A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1914 {with supplementary 
lists of theses printed in 1912 and 1913] Wash- 
ington: Gov. Prtg. Off., rors is7 Pp. goer (Li 
brary of Congress publ.) 


Drama 

Davidson, Hannah Amelia Noyes Studies in 

lern plays; a study outline. Whit Plains, N. Y.: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 19 c. n (Study 

The 

Foshay, Florenc } I th ry dramas 
Part II, Irish dramas (In Bu Bi! . 
p. 221-222.) 

Kaplan, Samuel, cor Actable me-act plays 
(In Chicage P. L. Book I Ja., 1916. p. 1-6.) 


Smith, Robert Metcalf. _Froissart and the Eng 
lish chronicle play New York Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, 1915 bibl bia Univ 
studies in E a: sh and comparative literature.) 

Economics 

Bibliotheca Economica. <A catalogue of books 

and pamphiets illustrating the tmdust: ial, commer 


cia onetary, and financial history of the United 


Kingdon London: George Harding. 80p. (New 
series, no. 209—i91¢ 2852 items.) 
Nationalikonomie, Teil 1, Zweit e Abteilung 


Soziologie; Sozialismus Sozialpolitik; Gewerk 
schafts- und Genossenschattswesen; Versicherungs 
wesen und-Recht Frankfort a. M.: Joseph Baer 
& Co., 1915. (Antiquariatkatalog 635. 184 p. 5475 
items.) 

EpvUCcATION 

Education; a select list including classroom aids 
(In Bull of the Rosenberg L., Galveston, Tex., 
N., 1915 p. 7! fo.) 

Hegland, Martin. The Dani sh people’s high school; 
including a general account of _the educational sys- 
tem of Denmark. Gov Prtg. Off., 1915. 8 p. bibl 
(Dept. of the Interior Bur. of Educ. Bull, 1915, 
no. 45.) 

Epvucation—Great Britain 

Parker, Irene Dissenting academies in Eng- 
land; their rise and progress and their place among 
the educational systems of the country Putnam, 
1914 bib! $1.20 1 

Evropean War 
European War: its economn political, and m‘l- 


itary history London: The Athenaeum, Jan. 22, 
(The Athenaeum subject index to 
per vi s 

The European War; some w irks recently aided 
to the library (In Bu of the N. Y. P. L., N., 


1915 Pp. 936-940.) 
The European War; some books rece ntly added 
L 


to the library. (In Buil. of the N. Y. P y * 
1915. Pp. 1003-1007.) 
The European War; some works rece ntly added 


to the library. (In Bi of the N. P. L., 
p. 82-91.) 

The great European War; an annotated catalog 
f the books in the Norwich [Eng] Public Library 
dealing with the great war « German aggression, 
and the countries involved “(In Readers’ Guide 

[to the Norwich Public Library}, Ja., 1916 p. 2-26.) 
FEMINISM 

McCrimmon, Abraham Lincoln The woman 
movement Griffith & Rowland, 1915s. 6 p. bibl 

$i n. 

Finine Orrice 
List of references on systems and methods on 
office filing. (In Munic. Ref. Lib. Notes, N. Y¥ 

P. L.. Jan , ror p. 140-145.) 

ARTS 
Catalogue of books on fine arts, including archi- 
tecture, decoration, applied arts, sculpture, topog- 
raphy, ornaments. London: J. Tiranti & Co. 46p 

(No. 6—1915, 1916. 756 items.) 


DANCE 
Ifatch, Alice K. A selected list of books on folk 
dances and singing games (In St. Lewis ie 
Mo. D., 191s. p. 370-372.) 
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Foons 
Bevier, Isabel. Food and nutrition, laboratory 
manual. 3. ed. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 30 
Huntington Ave., 1915. 4 p. bibl. $r. 
Fraternities, 

Baird, William Raimond. Baird’s manual of 
American college fraternities; a descriptive an- 
alysis of the fraternity system in the colleges of 
the United States, with a detailed account of each 
fraternity. 8 ed. New York: College Fraternity 
Pub. Co., 363 West 2oth St., rors. 15 p. bibl. $3. 

GERMANY 

Kriiger, Fritz-Konrad. Government and politics of 
the German Empire. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1915. 33 p. bibl. $1. (Government 
handbooks. ) 

Marriott, John Arthur Ransome, and Robertson, 
Charles Grant. The evolution of Prussia, the 
making of an empire. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, rors. bibls. $1.75 n. 

GoveRnMENT 

Macy, Jesse, end Gannaway, John W. Com- 
arative free government Macmill 1915. 
yibl. $2.25 n. (Social science text-books.) 


Harvarp University 
Bibliography. (In Alfred Claghorn Potter's The 


Library of Harvard University. p. 156-167.) 


Heprarca 
Hebraica and Judaica, mostly from the library 
of the late Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg . . . London: 
Charles Higham & Son sop. (No. 539. Sept., 
19! 1283 items.) 


Herevity 
Conard, H. S., and Davenport, Charles Bene- 
dict Hereditary fragility of bone (fragilitas os- 
seus, osteopsathyrosis). Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.: 
Eugenics Records Off. 8p. bibl. 15 (Bulletin.) 


Hosritats 


Allemann, Albert. Index of hospital and sana- 
torium literature. (In The Modern Hospital, N., 
1915 Pp. 363-364.) 

Hycient 


Howe, Eugene Clarence. Syllabus of personal 
hygiene. Concord, N. H.: Rumford Press, 1915. 
ap. bibl. 75 c. 

IMMIGRATION 

Ichihashi, Yamato. Japanese immigration; its 
status in California. San Francisco: Marshall 
Press. 5 p. bibl so « 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM on 
Barnett, James Duff. The operation of the initi- 


ative, referendum and recall in Oregon. Mac- 
millan, 1915 6p. bibl. $an 
qi sus Cr 


RIST 
Vedder, Henry C. The teaching of Jesus. (In 
Bull. of the Gen. Theol, L., Boston, Mass. Vol. 
no. 2 Dp. 11-13.) 
Lincotn, ABRAMAM 
The fine library of John C. Burton of Mil- 
waukee, Wis Part I, Lincolniana. New York: 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. 138 p (1311 items.) 
Litrrature, 
Ward, Sir Adolphus William, and Waller, Alfred 
Rayney, eds. The Cambridge history of English 
literature. v. 12: The nineteenth century, I. Put- 
nam, 163 p. bibl. $2.50 n 
Literature, Mrorevat Frencn 
Foulet, Lucien. Bibliography of medieval French 
literature for college libraries; edited by Dr. Al- 
bert Schinz and Dr. George A. Underwood, of 
Smith College. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 30 p. 
Davies, Arthur Ernest. <A_ text-book of logic. 
Columbus, O.: R. G. Adams & Co., rors. bibls. 
$1 50 


McGee, Emma R. Life of W. J. McGee, dis- 
tinguished geologist, ethnologist, anthropologist, etc., 
in service of United States government; with ex- 
tracts from addresses and writings; by his sister. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press, 1915. 8 p. bibl. 
$2 
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Stephens, Ethel. American popular magazines: 
a bibliography. Part I. (In Bull. of Bibi., Ja., 
1916. p. 7-10.) 

The full list is also separately reprinted as No. 23 
of the Bulletin of Bibliography pamphlets. 32 p. 25 « 
MATHEMATICS 

Hardy, Godfrey Harold, and Riesz, Marcel. The 
general theory of Dirichlet’s series. Putnam, rors. 
to p. bibl. 90 c¢. n. (Cambridge tracts in mathe. 
matics and mathematical physics.) 

Mepictne 

Stern, Heinrich. Theory and practice of blood 
letting. New York: Rebman Co., 1915. 11 p. bibl 
$2.50 n. 

MILITARY TRAINING 

Bacon, Corinne. Selected articles on military 
training. White Plains, N. Y.: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1915. 67p. asc. (The abridged debaters’ 
handbook series.) 

Monroe Doctrine 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. The Monroe Doctrine; 
an interpretation. Little, Brown & Co. 16 p. bibl 
$1.75 n. 

Music 

Toronto Public Library: Cataloguing Denart 
ment A list of books of music and relating to 
music. which may be found in the College Street 
Circulating Library of the Toronto Public Library 
system. Toronto, 1915. 56 p. (Special collections 
series.) 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Wise, Jennings Cropper. Empire and armament; 
the evolution of American imperialism and the 
problem of national defense. Putnam, 1915. 4 p 
bib! $1.50 n. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

A catalogue of books on natural history. Part II 
London: Quaritch. p. 133-266. Is. (No. 340. 2206 
4161 ttems.) 

NEWSPAPERS 

Catalogue, part II, large collection of old news 
papers, 1730-1850, from the Portsmouth Athenxum, 
Portsmouth, N. H., and other consignments. . 
Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. p. 31-71. (447-1280 
items.) 

ORIENT 

A catalogue of works on oriental art, history, lan- 
guage and literature, including a fine collection of 
illuminated manuscripts and a_ selection of im- 
portant new books. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
203 p. ts. (No. 341.) 

Luzac’s oriental list and hook review. London: 
Luzac. p. 46-00. 6d. (Vol. XXVI, nos. 3-4. March 
April, 191s.) 

PHILIPPINES 

List of works recently received in the Filipiniana 
division fof the Philippine Library]. (In Bull, of 
of the Philippine L., O., 1915. p. 11-14.) 

PuILosopry 

Stebbing, Lizzie Susan. Pragmatism and French 
voluntarism; with especial reference to the notion 
of truth in the development of French philosophy 
from Maine de Biran to Professor Bergson. Put- 
nam, 1914. 5 p. bibl. 60 c. n. (Girton College 
studies. ) 

Poetry—AMERICAN 

Braithwaite, William Stanley, ed. Anthology of 
magazine verse for 1915; and year hook of Ameri- 
can poetry. New York: Gomme & Marshall, 191s. 
26 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 

Portry—Frencnu 

Lowell, Amy. Six French poets; studies in con- 
temporary literature. Macmillan, 1915. 22 p. bibl. 
$2.50 n. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Michels, Robert. Political parties; a sociological 
study of the oligarchical tendencies of modern 
democracy; translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
Hearst’s Internat. Lib. Co., 191s. bibls. $3.50 n. 

Post-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS 

Wadsworth, William S. Post-mortem examina- 
tions. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1915. 5 p. bibl 
$6 n. 
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Princeton, Mass. 
Zlake, Francis Everett. History of the town of 
Princeton, in the county of Worcester and common- 
» of Massachusetts, 1759-1915 2v. Prince 


wea M 
ton, aSS. : he town, tors. 1 p. bibl Ss 
Prints 
We mpf, Dr. Frank List of works in the 
New Publi brary relating to prints and 


Libr 
their production. Part I (In Bull. of the N. Y 
P. I N., 1915. p. 847-935.) 

Weitenkampf, Dr. Frank. List of works in the 
New York Public Library relating to prints and 
their production (Conclusion.) (In Bull. of the 

L., D., 1915. Pp. 959-1002.) 
IBITION 

eman, Lamar T., comp. Selected articles on 
of the liquor traffic. White Plains, 
W. Wilson Co., 1915. 36 p. bibl. $1rn 
handbook series.) 


Edward Bradford A beginner's 
Macmillan. bibls $in 
Ratrroans—N. Y., N. H. & H 

Trial bibliography on the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad Washington, D. C Bur 
of Railway Economics 144 typewritten p 


RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 
List of references on railway motor cars Wash 
ineton, D.C.: Bur. of Railway Economics 37 
typewritten p. 
RECREATION 
Edwards, Richard Henry Public recreation 
Wis.: Univ. of Wis., 1915 bibls. $r 


Psycuo.ocy of 


S The attitude toward death and the 
belief in immortality: a study in the 
of ‘ (In Journal of Religious 


466-510 49 titles in bibl 


Road dust preventives; re fere 
magazine articles. Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 


George Herbert, Jr. The school as_a 
Columbia, S > Univ. of S. C., 
bibl. (Bulletin.) 


art 1 scientific books: duplicates 
from the Library of the Engineering Societies, 
New York City . Boston: C. F. Libbie & C 
Pp. 1-3 (446 items.) 


Suakesprare, WILLIAM 
Boston Public Library Shakespeare tercen 
tenarv, 1616-1916: an exhibition, free lectures, se 
lected list of working editions, and works relating 


to Shakespeare, offered by the library. 1915 44 Pp 

Lutrell, Estelle Annotated Shakespeare book | 
fer secondary schools. Tucson, Ariz T'niv ‘ 
Ariz 26 Dp (University of {ri-ona Record, | 
ror Library bibliography, no. 2.) 


Meyer, H. H. B A brief guide to the litera 
ture of Shakespeare. Chicago: A. L. A. Pub. Board, 
ot p so ¢ 

William Shakespeare {Part 1r.] (In Chicago 
P. L. Book Bull., N., 1915. p. 171-174.) 


Stavs 
Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck. Slavs in the United 
States (In Bull. of Bibl., O., 191 p. 217-220.) 
Slavica: Sprachen und Literatur, Geschichte und 
Kulturgeschichte der slavischen VO!ker Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1915. t24p (Biacher-Katalog 
370 2863 items.) 


Socal ADAPTATION 
Bristol, Lucius Moody Social adaptation; a 
study in the development of the doctrine of adapta 
tion as a theory of social progress; with a pretace 
hy Thomas Nixon Carver; awarded the David A 
Wells prize for the year r1ora-15, and published 
from the ’ é ff the David A Wells Fund 
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( widge, Mas Harvard = 8 p. bibl 


Zenas I The social survey: a bibliog 
(In Bull. of the Russell Sage Found. L., 
15 [12 


Robbins, Edwin Clyde, comp Socialism. White 
Plains, N. Y¥.: H. W. Wilson Co., 1915. 9 p. bibl 
$1 on (Handbook series.) 


Sor 
Barker, Percy Bousfield, and Young, Horace J 


A manual of soil phy s Boston: Ginn, 19! bibls 

SPORT 
Catalogue of ti porti library of William 
Story Sargent s and newspapers 
Bosior i l ) P (8s 


Emma © ‘ List of references 1 
the Philippine Library on and sugar cane 
(in Bull, of the Philippine Ji., 1915. p. 107- 
108.) 

Ss ct LS 

McKeever, Wi!! Archibald How to become 
ficient Sur y school teache Cincinnatt 
Standard Pub. Co 4 p. bibl. $1; pap. so « 


Writings of James W. Taylor tro p. bibl (In 
Theodore C. Biegen’s Sketch of James W. Taylor 
Minn. History Bull., N., 1915. Pp. 153-219 


Tecu NOLOGY 

Josephson, Aksel G. S The John Crerar Li- 
brary 1 list of books on the history of industry 
and industrial arts, January, 191 Chicago: The 
library, 1915 486 p 

New technical books; a sel d list of industrial 
arts and engineering added to th New York 
Public Library September. Nov ember, 1915 2sp 
gratis 

Texa Rorany 

Wink'ler, Charles Hermar The botany of Texas; 
an account of botanical investigations in Texas and 
adjoining territory. Austi Tex.: Univ. of Texas, 
191s p. bibl (Bulletin. ) 

Texas—History 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene Texas in the middle 
e‘ghteenth ntury studies in Spanish colonial 
history nd administration Berkeley, Cal Ur 
of Cal., 191s 24 p. bibl. $3.50; pap. $3.25 (Pub 
cations in history.) 

Texte 

Monahatr A. Free texthooks | t ri 
for \ hineton: Gov Prie. © 21 

Whole n 

Anclican theology, selected largely 
rary he ate Rev E. Lyon, H 
Vorl Schulte’s Rook Store (Cata 
wue ) igt ) 

The | literature of al hoo! f ! 
inc ling tion of Roman Cath , nd 
pam] hlets Lor n Charles Highan 
(No 40 Autumn, 19 1668 iter 

Micou, Richard Wilde nD Bast in re 
ion or, ap get thei elite 
Ne York: Ass ition Press Pp t 

Tra CONTI 
List of refer ‘ traff cities 
(Ir Spec Li 9! p. 163 
Turkey 
rl-altaisel Votke nd Sprache if ke 
Os ul We I h Ant lien 
Leipzi (to Harr wit 19 (Bucher 
Katalog 371 1 » items 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Tohnsen lia mfp Sel les n 

nemployment White Plains, N. ¥ Hi. W Wi 
son Ce bibl $: r (Del Ibook 
series.) 


Pot ui 
raphy 
: . 
¢ 
(Bulle 
RELIGION 
psychology 
Scnoors 
Edwards 
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Unireo Srates—Crvit War 

McGehee, Jacob Owen. Causes that led to the 
war between the states. Atlanta, Ga.: A. B. Cald- 
weil Pub. Co., 1915. 4 p. bibl. 50 c. 

Unirep States—Htstory 

Fanning, Clara Elizabeth The United States 
since the Civil War: a study outline; sixteen pro- 
grams and bibliography. White Plains, N. Y.: 
H. W. Wilson Co., trots. 3 p. bibl. 2s cc. (Study 
outline series.) 

VIRGINIA 
Swem, Ear! G. A bibliography of Virginia. Part 
Containing the titles of books in the Virginia 
State Library which relate to Virginia and Vir- 
ginians, the titles of those books written by Virgin- 
ians, and of those printel in Virginia, but not 
including the titles of the official editions of the 
laws . . and other published official documents. 
Richmond: Davis Bottom, Supt. of Public Printing 
767 p. soe (Bull. Va. State Library. Ap.-O., 
191s. Vol. 8, nos. 2-4.) 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Lapp, John A., and Mote, Carl Henry. Learning 
to earn; a plea and a plan for vocational educa- 
tion; with introduction by William C. Redfield. 
Bobhs-Merrill, p. bibl. $1.25 n. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Vocational guidance; a _ reading list for teach- 
ers, parents and pupils, supplementing the list 
printed in the . . Bulletin for May, to13. (In 
Mo, Bull., Pittsburgh P. L., D., 1915. p. 384-392.) 

Waces 

Bibliography of official documents of concerted 
wage movements of railway employes, 1912-15 
(In Labor Gazette, Ja., 1916, p. 41-42.) 

WoRKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

University of Oklahoma. Extension Div. Dept 
of Public Information and Welfare Workmen's 
compensation Norman, Okla.: The university, 
1915. 7 p. bibl. (Bulletin.) 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

Hayes, Alice. The woman movement. (In Bull. 
of Bibl., O., 1015. p. 220-221.) 

Man-Suffrage Association Opposed to Political 
Suffrage for Women The case against woman 
suffrage; a manual for speakers, debaters, lecturers, 
writers, and anyone who wants the facts. New 
York: The association, to15. sp. bibl. (Pub- 
lication.) 

Women—In 

Henry, Alice. The trade union woman. Apple- 

ton, 1915. 8p. bibl. $1.son. 
Worpswortn, Joun, Bishop 

Watson, Edward William, D.D. Life of Bishop 
John Wordsworth Longmans, Green. 6 p. bibl. 
$3.75 


Communications 


LITERARY GOLD BRICKS 


Editor Library Journal 

In 1905, Smith, Elder & Company, London, 
published “Modern Germany: her political and 
economic problems, and the causes of her 
success,” by O. Eltsbacher. The work was 
imported and sold in this country by E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

In 1915, the Duttons, New York, published 
“Modern Germany: her political and economic 
problems, her foreign and domestic policy, her 
ambitions, and the causes of her successes and 
of her failures—a fifth and very greatly en- 
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larged edition, completely revised and brought 
up to January, 1915” by J. Ellis Barker. 

That the two works with the same title, but 
presumably by different authors, were written 
by the same author is evident from the fact 
that in each the introduction and several chap- 
ters were identical, The later edition of 
“Modern Germany” is, as its author claims, 
“an encyclopedia of German affairs,” and is 
well worth buying; but the librarian who al- 
ready has the original work should be made 
aware of the fact that O. Eltzbacher and J 
Ellis Barker are one and the same. I find 
in the London “Who’s Who” that Mr. Barker 
was born and educated in Cologne. Ellis Bark- 
er is evidently an anglicization of Eltzbacher, 
and possibly a concession to English prejudice 
against German names. 

Respectfully, 
Jounson BricHam. 
lowa State Library, Des Moines. 
COWHIDE BUCKRAM 

Editor Library Journai 

In the second edition of Library Handbook 
No. 5, “Binding for libraries,” recently issued, 
the A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding ad- 
vocates the use of cowhide in binding fiction 
and juvenile books. Unfortunately the war 
demand for cowhide has caused the price to 
advance and the quality to deteriorate. The 
committee, therefore, suggests that buckrams 
meeting the specifications of the Bureau of 
Standards, or other cloths equally as strong, 
be substituted for cowhide in all cases. When 
the price and quality again become normal 
this policy should be reversed. 

A. L. Battey, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding 


Library Calendar 


Mar. 3-4. Pennsylvania Library Club and New 
Jersey Library Association. Joint mecting, 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mar, 4. American Library Institute. Annual 
meeting, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mar. 9. New York Library Club. Russell 

Sage Foundation building, 8 p. m. 

May 8. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

June 26-July 1. American Library Association. 
Annual conference, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 27-29. Special Libraries Association, An- 
nual meeting, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Juiy 3-8. National Education Association. 
Annual conference, New York City. 


j 
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Russell Sage Foundation Library 
Equipped with 
SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


Solid Paneled End Uprights finished with light-colored 
air-drying Enamel 


Manufacturers of 


Snead Standard Stack 

Snead Standard Steel Shelving 
Snead Tubular Steel Bracket Stack 
Snead Museum Cases 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


Jersey City, N. J. Founded 1849 Toronto, Ont. 
Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience at Your Service 


9 
3 
Nye 
| 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| peeesper QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOMN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


@ 
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Our Library Department 


Pe with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
+ satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


ast street P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
\ist of regular customers are numerous public and college ‘ibraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ties of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Cy: 
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Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


The Photostat makes permanent. and 
durable copies in facsimile of books, 
maps, rare old prints and documents. 

The copies are made directly upon a 
special sensitized paper without the use 


| 
| 
| of glass plates or film negatives. The 
process is therefore comparatively inex- 
pensive, it is very rapid, and of tremen- 
dous value because it gives the letter- 5 
ings, figures, symbols, illustrations, etc., | 
just as they appear in the originals. 

The Photostat comes in four sizes, 
from the No. O for the small libraries 
to the No. 3 for those wishing the very : 
large and more expensive apparatus. 


This cut shows the operator examining copy of a Write for the Photostat Book 
large map which he has just made Ly 
THE PHOTOSTAT 
(Registered L S. Patent Office) 


Manufactured by the EASTMAN KODAK CO., exclusively for the 


COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY, :: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥ 
323 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Agents, Coventry, England. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at - 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all deiail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.City ' 


at 
 £ 
‘ 4 
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“BARCO” White Glue Powder 


A PERFECT GLUE IN POWDER FORM 


Sample Pound Works Same as Paste. 

Delivered Any- Does Not Have To Be Heated To 

where in U.S. 50c. Use. 

Makesa Perfect Glue In One Minute, By 

; lbs. . . $1.00 Adding Water of Any Temperature. 
i olbs. . . 1.90 Does Not Dry Up, Lump, Sour, or 
: 25 Ibs. . . 4.50 Ferment. 
: F. O. B. Boston, Mass. |} One Pound Makes About One Quart. 
é FOR SALE BY 


| F. J. BARNARD & CO., Inc.. LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 
105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE-TWO-THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are ‘supplied sewed and 

rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
| that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SYSTEN BINDERY 
Makers of Ironclad Binding for Library Use 
ELIZABETIL, N. J. 


The “SYSTEM ” Binding has met with the approval of many Librarians, not only 
for its durability, but. also for its very pleasing looks and reasonable prices. 


May we ask you to send us two books, which we will bind and return 
to you in two weeks, free of charge ? 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. Our Pamphlet and Price List on application. 
“NELBCO”’ Produced by 
sary New England Library 


BINDINGS bindery Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Premier Library Binders—have no rivals in Library Rebinding for 


Quality, Workmanship, Economy and Service 
PRICE LISTS ESTIMATES FREE SAMPLES 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the ---+- to open flat 
Will hold ck or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding nN 
Wo. G. JouNnstTon & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 4 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble Bs 


with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as *‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 
4 Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE Se aa WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(MPLEST Griginaters of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


i 
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LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 


BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse,N.Y 


Price / Price 
$1.50 $2.00 
nearly 2000 over 5000 
sold 
Style C Style D 
genuine 
leather back solid flexible full 
and cornefs, blac k Cowhide, 
Walrus grain. 


cloth sides. 


Patented hinge-back metal and Patented tubes to each style. Private lock and steel key. 


Sole Manufacturers Buchan Sales Co., 320 Market St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 


on special topics. 
PARIS 


ZIPZIG . . = 
tiated Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in Amenica. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 


discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Esttblished 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature’) vost free. 


140 Strand, W. C. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


— 
oN 
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Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 224 St., 
New York. 
(The following titles will be sent to any library 


Am. Inst. of Crim. law. Bull. nos. < 19 (rort-1914). 
Am. Pol. Scie. Assn Proc. v. 7 (1910) 
Am. Prison Assn Proc, 1914 
P. Simple system for discovering some 
factors influencing non-promotion. gio 
Ayres, L. P What educators think about the need 
ir employing men teachers in our public schools 


Igtt 

Baltimore. 1st conf. on problems of social treatment 
in cases of tuberculosis. 1010 

Baltimore. Char. Org. Soc. Ann. repts. 3-22 (1883- 
1903) 


Batavia, N. Y. State Inst. for Blind Ann. repts 
ro-35 (1881-1902) 


Boston, Mass, Assoc. Char. Ann repts. 1-22 (188 
1901) 
Children’s Aid Soc. Ann repts. 3, 23-37 (1866-67, 
"R7-1901) 
Infant Asylum Ann, repts. 1-12, 25-29 (1868 
892-90) 
(lwerseers of Poor Ann repts. 19-3 9 
Act of 1 ; (ordinances, rules and regulations). 
Pauper Insts. Trustees. Ann. repts. 2-6 (1898 
1903) 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Bur. of Char Ann. repts. 3-24 
(1884-10 


Buffalo, N. Y. Char. Org. Sox Ann, repts. 1-31 


Conf. for good city govt. and 16th ann. meet. 

of the Nat. Municipal League. Proc. 1910 

State Asylum Ann repts. 1-26 (1872-06) 
Cambridge, Mass Assoc. Char Ann. repts. 1-21 

1883-1903) 

‘anadian Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. ard (:900). 
Carnegie Found Advance’t of Teach Bull. 3-7 
(rot0-14) 

irnegie Endow’t for Inter. Peace. Yearbook, rors. 

azo, Til, Bur. of Char. Ann. repts. 1808-1902. 

Municipal court Ann. repts. 4-6 (1909-12). 

Relief and Aid Sox Ann. repts. 32-46 (1888 
1903). 

Social evil rorr. 

Tenement cond. in Chic Chic., 1901 
‘hristian Unity at work. Fed. Coun. rept. 1912. 
incinnati, O. Assoc. Char. Ann. repts. 10-23 (1889- 
1903) 
pot y nd, O Assoc. Char Ann. repts. 1-3 (190:- 
03 
Conf. Care of Dependent Child. Proc. 1900. 
Co-operative Safety Cong. Proc. rst (1912). 
Dedham, Mass. Temp. asylum for discharged fe- 

male prisoners Ann. repts 12-29 (1875-92). 
Denver, Colo Char. Org. Soc Ann. repts. 1-8 

(1889-95) 

Glenwood, Ill. State Training School for Boys. Ann. 

repts. 78 

Tit, Rad. of Public Char. Ann. repts. 1904, ’06. 
State Char. Comm. Bull. 1909-10 
State Conf. of Char. Proc. 3-9 (1808-1904). 
Ind. Bd. of State Char. Pub. development of public 
char. and corr. in state of Ind. 1792-1910. 
Reform School for Girls. Ann. repts. 9, 18-20 

T1880, *Bo-1o00) 

State Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. 1-4 (1890- 


Ind. Yearbook of char. 1886-1893. 
Inter. Cong. of Char. Proc. Pt. 2, 1803. 
Inter. Cong. on Hygiene and Demography. Trans. 
tsth cong. 
Kansas. Bd. of Control of State Char. Insts. Bien. 
rept. ard (1910) 

Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. rath (1012). 
Kellor, F. A. Notaries public and immigrants. 
Lampson, H. G. Study on the spread of tuberculosis 

in families. 1or3. 

London, Eng. Char. Org. Soc. Ann. Repts. 18-34 
(1885-1902) 

aiayiens State Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. 4 

1908) 

Mass. Comm. on the Cost of Livin Rept. roro. 

Psychopathic Hosp. and Bd. of Insanity. Col- 

lected papers 19t4 

State Bd. of Char. Ann. repts. 29-31 (1907-09). 

State Bd. of Insanity. Ann. repts. 1904-14. 


~ 
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BOOKS OFFERED.—Continued 


Mich. Bd. of State Comm. of Char., penal, pauper 
and reform insts. Bien. repts. 2 and 3 (1874, ’76). 
Vital statistics. Registration rept. sth (1871). 

State Conf. of Corr. and Char. Proc. 6-2: (1887- 
1902). 
Minneapolis. Assoc. Char. Ann. rept. 7th (1892). 
State Bd. of Corr. and Char. Bienn. repts. 1-5 
(1884-92) 
Minn. State Bd. of Corr. and Char. Bien, repts. 
1-5 (1884-92). 
State Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. 3, 8, 9, 
13, 17 (1805, 18909, 1900, 1905, 1908). 
Nat. Assn. for Study and Prev. of Tuberculosis. Proc, 
to (1gt4) 
Nat. Conf. of Char. and Corr. Prox (Send want 
list.) 
Nat. Prison Assn Ann. rept. rst (1884). 
N. H State Bd. of Char. and Corr Bien. repts. 
1-3 (1896-1900). 
New Orleans, La. Char. Org. Sox Ann. rept. rst 
(1s96, 1597). 
N. ¥. City Association. Imp. Cond. of the Poor. 
Ann. repts. 1-13 (1845-56). 
Assn. Imp. Cond. of the Poor. tst rept. comm 
on sanitary cond 185 
Bd. of Comm. Dept. of Public Parks Ann 
repts. 2, 3 (1872, 1873) 
Bd. of Comm. of Central Park. Ann. repts. 5, 13 
(1862, 1869) 
Char. Org. Soc. Ann. repts. 1-28 (1883-1910) 


Children’s Aid Sox Ann. repts. 2, 21, 38-48 
(18s, 1874, 1800-1900 

Dept. of Public Char Ann. repts. 1902-1911. 
Char. directory. 1883, 1900-15 


Char. Org. Soc Rept. on emergency relief after 
Wash. PL fire 

Char. Org. Soc. Tenement House Comm. Rept. 
Trinity’s tcnements, 1009 

Conf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. 1-5 (1910-14). 

Governors of the Alms House. Ann. rept. 7th 


Dept. of Health. Ann. repts. 1866-1911 
Y. M. C. A., Inter. Comm. Salaried positions 
for men in social work 
Soc Prev. of Cruelty to Child. Ann. repts. 2-3 
(1876-77). 
Soc. St. Vincent de Paul. Super. Coun. Ann. 
repts. (1864-85) 
Tenement House Dept. Ann repts. 1-5 (1902-09). 
N. Y. State. State Bd. of Char. Ann. repts. 26th, 
37, 47, (1893, 1003, 1912) 
State Char. Aid. Assn. Puhl. and repts. 2-136 
(1873-1915) 
State Comm. in Lunacy. Ann. repts. 1-8, 16-26 
(1889-96, 1007-14). 
State Corf. of Char. and Corr. Proc. 1-15 (1900- 
14). 
State Co. Supts. of Poor. Conf. Proc, 16-30 
(1886-1900). 
Conf. of Mayors. Proc. toro 
State Dept. of Health. Ann. repts. 28-32 (1907- 
tr). 
State Dept. of Labor. Indust. directory. 1912. 
State Factory Inspector. Ann. rept. 1886, 
State House of Refuge for Women. Ann. rept. 
3, & (1889, 1895). 
State Middletown Homeopathic Hosp. Ann. 
repts. 12, 20 (1883, 1890). 
State Probation Comm. Ann. repts. 1-8 (1907-14). 
State Reformatory (Elmira). Ann. repts. 1877- 
1992 
State Rome Custod. Asylum. Ann. repts. 1-2 
(1895, 1804) 
State St. Lawrence Asylum for Insane. Ann. 
repts. 2, 3 (: 888, 1889) 
State Lunatic Asylum (Utica). Ann. repts. 1-40 
(1843-82) 
State Willard Asylum for Insane. Ann. repts. 
8-22 (1876-90). 
N. Y. State West. Howse Refuge for Women (AI- 
hion) Ann. repts. 1-4 (1895-97). 
House of Refuge. (Rochester). Ann. repts. 13, 
22 (1842, 1871). 
N. Y. Who's who. 1909-1911. 
Newark, N. J. Bur. of Char. Ann. Repts. 8-18 
(1890-99). 
Newark, N. Y. State Custod. Asylum for Women. 
Ann. repts. 2-17 (1886-1901). 
Newburgh, N. Y. Assoc. Char. Ann. repts. 1-16 
(1887-1002). 
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« LETTER YOUR SHELVES, SECTIONS, STACKS, 
LIBRARIANS: HELVES, SECTIONS, 


Walisom’s 


GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


Send for catalog to 


THE TABLET AND TICKET CO., Manufacturers 
Chicago, 624-630 W. Adams St. New York, 381-383 Broadway San Francisco, Ill New Montgomery 


Edition 9, 1915 Simpler Speling 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Revized and enlarjd by many new notes, heds and index entries. Index in single 
alfabet of nearly 35,000 heds. 

Tables and index bound together: cloth $6; full flexibl persian, or Chivers duroflexil 
half niger $7, plus postaj from Albany, N. Y., on 4 Ib. Index alone: cloth $3; full 
persian or Chivers duroflexil $4, plus postaj on 2 lb. The tables (450 p.) wil be issued 
on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer at $5, if 100 copies ar subscribed for, All prices net. 

To be had at all branches of Library Bureau, and of G. E. Stechert & Co. New York, 
London, Paris and Leipzig. 

Address all mail orders direct to Pubiishers 


FOREST PRESS, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co. N. Y. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 


The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
g 

possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 
Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JQHN WANAMAKER new york 


LIBRARIANS: 

lf you are in need of substitutes or assist- ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 561 Third Avenue 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill NEW YORK CITY 


library positions of all kinds. i i 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY Scandinavian Books 


522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD nln 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 


no matter on what subject. Write us 


We can get you any book ever published Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
Please state wants. When in England call carry the largest stock in New York of Second 

d Hand Rooks and Publisher's Remainders, 
an see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER S New Catalogues just issued 
Street, Birmingham, England. 132 East 23rd Street =: New York, N. Y. 
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In active preparation 
| 


An Encyclopedic History of a Momentous Year 


Information 
Annual 


Octavo, about 700 pages Buckram Binding $4.00 net 


@ All the numbers of InForMATION 
covering the year 1915 will be cumu- 
lated into a single alphabet and issued 
as an ANNUAL volume, thus present- 
ing in a compact form a statistical and 
historical record of human progress in 
this momentous year. 


@ A record such as this will interest 
all students of contemporaneous his- 
tory and should be in every library, 

ic Or private. 
public privat 


Price $4 net 


=_ A special price of $2 per copy 
is offered to all subscribers to 


INFORMATION. 


R. R. BOWKER Co. 


241 West 37th Street :: :: New York 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM R. CRAWFORD 


ae wm Satishes both librarian and reader 
All books promptly returned 

Q. Thousands in circulation 

@ Is never bound again 

cc Sewing lasts unt:l the book is discarded 

; Front pages cannot come loose 

All torn leaves neatly mended 

Cannot break out of the covers 

Tight back gives greatest strength 

Opens easily for reading 

Reasonable in price 

Your next binding order solicited 


a 


Library Bindin 


004 


The Satisfactory 


MULBERRY AND HAMILTON STREETS 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—A 


library training 
nd tact to take 


of education, 
experience, executive ability, poise 
the position of University Librarian for o 
ad Send application and references to 
LipRARY JOURNAI 


BOOHS WANTED 


Beloit Beloit, Wis. 
School Science; vol number 2, and vol. 2, nun 
> and 9; Charities, ede It, 1903 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


USED BOOKS. Big bargains. 
L-2441 Post, San Francisco. 


ELSINORE INDEX CARDS 
“*The Kind That Good Libraries 


Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems 
and Forms. Send for“ Encyclopedia of Filing 
Forms" 


ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
Beekman Street New York City 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


person 


yea 
“7 


Catalog. Higene's 
(Books bought.) 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SAFETY FIRST 


A Book Disinfecting Machine 


Something New for Libraries, Schools, etc. 


Wm. H. Rademackers, the well 
known Library Binder of Newark, 
N. J., has for many years noted that 
Libraries and Schools need to safe- 
guard employees, pupils and borrowers 

| Books. He has invented and patent- 


ed a book disinfecting machine which 
enables him to disinfect, without the 
slightest injury, every page of a Book 
i ~ 4 ay an « 


tter it is rebound, 


Books CARRY DisEASE GERMS 


Li es is s can now have the 
oy rele 1, and t the same time dis- 
ext 
Thirty vears of experience in all branches 
f Bool g has taught me what Binding 
s 1 suit e for hard use in Libraries 
nd 
- ipervise all my work, my Bindery is 
per v s Send me two works 
of Fi icti n, pret nid, 1 I will rebind same 
ne leather 
them to you that you may see sample 
eturr work weeks after receiv- 
As ¢ list. Give me a trial. 


“WM. [RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder Newark, N.J., Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 


torth 


Weknow your 


Thoughts 


You are thinking about your binding. 

You want a durable binding. 

You want a moderate priced binding. 

You want a good looking binding. 

You want prompt service in your 
binding. 


You will get all of these if you send 


your binding order to 


Democrat Printing Co. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for prices 


Send two books to be bound FREE 


10 
ha 
; 
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| 
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A CLASSIF JED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
¥. 


*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N 


BINDING 


*F. J. Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


Mass. 

*The ad Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 

Brabandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Burgmeier Boo Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 

*Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

liom R. Crawford, Newark, N. 

"WwW Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, a. 

Olaf Lolke Book Bindery, Bloomington, Ind. 

*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III 


*Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ss yringport Bookbindery, Springport, Mich. 
fhe System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. ps 

Unineren Binder Sales Agency, 5 ast 14th St., 
New York. 

Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. tath Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, Il. 
*Buchan Sales Co Newark, N J 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsbur 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., , Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*The System Bindery, Elizabeth, N. pf 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 

New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many. 
*Baker’s Great 


Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brox aes us, Leipzig 
*Noble and Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
*H. R. Hu ntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wi leo: n’s, New York 
Paul C. Pattersor No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
*G. P. Putnam’s Sena, New York. 
*Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 
*T. E. Schulte, New York 
*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


*H_ Sotheran & Co., London 

*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 

°G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Meta! Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 

The General Fireproofing Co ; Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Macey Co., The, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 


*The Photostat, 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, | 
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CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, mB. ¥. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Ohio. 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
4, ane Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
C. .McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


* Elsinore Paper Ce., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 


ork. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DUSTERS. 
Howard Dustless-Duster Co., 200 Summer St., Boston, 
FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Using Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


ork. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling. 


INDEX CARDS. 
*Bahrenburg & Co., 401 Lafayette St., 
“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
“4. "McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ey & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 


¥. C. 


The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, ss2¢ 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 

*Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, Y. 

Higgins & Co., 271 9th St., Brooklyn. 

*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING ae AND 
DUPLICATOR 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 N. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
LETTERS rts FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
UMMED PAPER 
The Tablet and Sain Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
LOOSE LEAF LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 8&3 Francis St., Boston, Mass 
Walter S. Houghton. West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

*Breitkopf & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAMPHLET CASES. 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7oth Sts., East 
River, & 
Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 


where. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Noble and Noble, 34.33-2 


(2 “ INFORMATIO 
every public library. 


Secondhand and New. 


5 West 15th St., N. Be City. Send List for Offer. 


N” (monthly) is an up-to-date reference tool that should be on file in 
Have you placed YOUR order tor 19167 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 3: W. isth St., New York. 

Beker & Tagter & Co., Booksellers, 354 Fourth 
ve., 

Blessing, W. P., ie. 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than ail other 

entano’s, Publish mporters 
= Foreign Books, Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 
Yor! 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

b W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 
= Sets in "the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William }. Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and ad 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West a3d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., qth and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

ew 3 

Geodnenie "Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., as W. 4ad St., New York City. 
(Americana. ) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. "E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, go West 27th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 8¢7 E. 63d St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. ‘Retail a15-aat Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 Ohio Si t., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, 4h 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Supscription Sets. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, Jolin Jos., 1229 Arch St. hewn 
(Americana, General History, Science, ~ 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,.N.Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St, Strand, London. 
Putnam's (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River ‘St. Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelp 
(Americana, English Lit. ain Early Printing) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, F. C., Co. Inc., 29-35 West jad St., 
New York. 

York. in 

Torch Cedar “Ra Ra pid Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa Poon the early 

Union Library Association, 2a5 Fifth ye New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 

Wenge, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


— 5 97 Sunderland Rd, Forest Hill, 
(Catalogues, including “Americana, post free. 

PB gs Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great eckson, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 

Blackwell, and Broad St., Eng. 
(T 

Blake, W. W., books 
printed in "Mexico or about Mexico.) 


Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
ork. Scandinavian books. 


Brill, E J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
umpus, J. & E., Ltd., Oxford St., Lond Eng. 

Scarce, Fine and 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., Londoa, W. (Natural 

History "and fic.) 

Edwards, Francis, 83a High St, Marylebone, 

W., England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 

France. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistf 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
rmany. (Natural History; Exact iences.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
re Books. ont Mss., Science.) 
Henry, Genealogical c.. Office and Book 
1 Churchfield R Acton, London, 
aan Researches made.) 
Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
Karl W., Ké6nigstrasse 29. Leipzig, 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a, Farringdon St., London, 

E. C. (Theology, second- remainders.) 
a & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 

France, 

Maggs Bros., rog Strand, London, E Specialists 
in Rare Books, Li Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 


1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. ( 


graphs. 

Morton, J. M. Second- 
hand ca talogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 


Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss.’ with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
ritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

Qua on, England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry - Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also 1s pzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, & Stiles, 39 Great London, 
W. C. (Americana and Econom Ae 


Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, + il 


{37 Don’t fall to place “INFORMATION,” the new monthly digest of current events, on your 


magazine list for 1916. 
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Bargains Library Sets 


Pub. Price. Our Price 


WARD (MRS, HUMPHRY) Writings, Westmoreland Edition, 16 
yols., 8yo., cloth, Boston and New York $32.00 $16.00 


BULWER-LYTTON (EDWARD) Complete Novels, 26 vols., 8 vo., 
cloth, New York and London 26.00 13.50 


DUMAS (ALEX.) Complete -ececemeaned 40 vols., cloth, as new, 
Boston, 1894 40.00 


MACAULAY (THOS. B.) Complete Weitae! Standard Library 
Edition, 20 vols., cloth, 8vo, Boston and New York, new 30.00 


JOHNSON (SAMUEL) Complete Works, Limited Literary Club 
Edition, 16 vols., cloth, Troy, New York. 48.00 


RUSKIN pas Complete Works, Illustrated Cabinet Edition, 26 
vols., cloth, Boston 39.00 


ELIOT (GEORGE) Works, Library Edition, 24 vols., buckram, new 


LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL SOURCES, Editor’s Edition, 10 vols., 4 
leather, Milwaukee, 1911 


CARLYLE (THOMAS) History of Frederick The Great, Adidvettias 
Edition, 6 vols., cloth, 8vo., don, 1886 


GREAT EVENTS BY FAMOUS HISTORIANS, 21 vols., cloth, 8vo., 
New York, 1905 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.’S New Nature Library, 16 vols. in 8, 
8vo., thin paper, cloth, New York, 1914 


] JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 12 vols., % black morocco, New York, 


BALZAC (HONORE DE) Comedy Humane, avery Edition, 36 
vols. in 18, 8vo., cloth, St. Louis, 1901 


IRVING (WASHINGTON) Complete Writings, 10 vols., 8vo., 
red calf, New York 


— (CHARLES) Works, Edition de Luxe, aS vols., 34 red 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


| New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore 


at 
| 
| 
17.50 
36.00 17.50 | 
50.00 17.50 | 
| 
18.00 8.50 | 
| #4 
| 
~ 
45-00 13.50 2 
20.00 8.50 3 
| 37.50 15.00 | 
| 
| | 


